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SPEECH 


Hon.  S.  A.  DOUGLAS,  of  Illinois. 

IN  THE  SENATE,  May  15  and  16,  1860. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Davis  on  the  1st  of 
March,  relative  to  the  relations  of  the  States,  and  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in  the 
Territories,  and  the  duty  of  protecting  slave  property  in  the  Territories,  when  a  necessity  for  to 
doing  shall  exist — 


Mr.  DOUGLAS  said  :— 

Mr.  President  :  I  have  no  taste  and  very  little 
respect  for  that  species  of  discussion  -which  con- 
sists in  assaults  on  the  personal  or  political  po- 
sition of  any  Senatoi".  I  have  no  desire  to  ele- 
vate myself  by  attempting  to  pull  down  others, 
nor  to  place  any  Senator  in  a  false  position  before 
his  constituency.  I  have  no  assault  to  make 
upon  any  body ;  no  impeachment  of  the  record  of 
any  gentleman.  I  am  willing  that  each  Senator 
shall  stand  before  the  country  and  his  own  con- 
Btituency  on  the  record  which  he  has  made  for 
himself.  1  do  not  complain  of  so  much  of  the 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Davis]  as  arraigns  my  political  position,  for  he 
seems  to  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  draw  a 
parallel  between  his  opinions  and  my  own,  as  we 
have  Ireen  actors  for  many  years  in  the  same 
scenes  involving  the  same  issue  that  is  now  pre- 
sented, he  taking  the  one  side  and  I  the  other. 
In  self-defence  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  also 
to  refer  to  the  position  of  that  Senator  at  various 
periods,— with  a  view  of  illustrating  my  own 
position, — by  way  of  contrast,  as  we  always  dif- 
fered on  an  isolated  point. 

I  shall  not  indulge  to-day  in  the  discussion  of 
any  abstract  theories  of  government,  much  less 
in  the  discussion  of  the  ligal  questions  which 
have  lately  been  attempted  to  be  forced  on  the 
Democratic  party  as  political  issues.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  forced  into  a  discussion  by  the  At- 
torney-General of  the  United  States,  the  law  of- 
ficer of  the  Government,  I  did  amuse  myself  in 
the  discussion  of  certain  legal  propositions  ;  not 
because  tliey  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  po- 
litical issues  before  the  country,  but  because  that 
law  officer  seemed  to  have  no  official  duties  to 
occupy  his  time,  and  I  had  the  leisure  to  reply 
to  him. 

The  principal  points  to  which  I  shall  direct 
toy  remarks  to-day,  and  the  sole  cause  of  my 
makirg  any  speech,  will  be  found  in  certain  ex- 
tracts from  the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, a  few  days  since.  I  have  put  three  ex- 
tracts upon  paper  together,  and  will  send  them 
to  the  Secretary's  desk,  that  they  may  be  read. 
They  will  constitute  the  chief  text  to  which  my 
rcma'-ks  will  be  addressed. 


The  Secretary  read  the  following  extracts  from 
Mr.  Davis's  speech  of  May  7 : — 

"  It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  been  associated  vvlth 
me  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  question,  I  have  been  the  determined  opponent 
of  what  is  called  squatter  sovereignty.  I  never  gave  it  coun- 
tenance, and  I  am  now  least  of  all  disposed  to  give  it  quarter 
In  1848  it  made  its  appearance  for  good  purposes.  It  wag 
ushered  in  by  a  great  and  goodiman.  He  brought  it  forward 
because  of  that  distrust  which  he  had  in  the  capacity  of  tbo 
Government  to  bear  the  rude  shock  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
His  conviction,  no  doubt,  to  some  extent  sharpened  and 
directed  his  patrioti.'sm,  and  his  apprehension  led  him  to  a 
conclusion  to  which,  I  doubt  not,  to-day  he  adheres  as  te- 
naciously as  ever,  but  from  which  it  was  my  fortune,  good 
or  ill,  to  dissent  when  his  letter  was  read  to  me  in  manu- 
script; I  being,  together  with  some  other  persons,  asked 
whether  or  not  it  should  be  sent.  At  the  first  blush,  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  a  fallacy,— a  fallacy  fraught  with  mischief; 
that  it  escaped  an  issue  which  was  upon  us  which  it  was  our 
duty  to  meet;  that  it  escaped  it  by  a  side  path,  whicii  led  to 
danger.  I  thought  it  a  fallacy  which  would  surely  be  ex- 
plodi  1.  I  doubted  then,  and  still  more  for  some  time  after- 
wards, when  held  to  a  dj-ead  responsibility  for  the  position 
which  I  occupied, — I  doubted  whether  I  should  live  to  see 
that  fallacy  exploded.  It  has  been.  Let  Ka7isas  speak, — ■ 
the  Jirst  great  field  on  which  the  trial  was  made.  What  was 
the  consequence  f  Tlie  Federal  Government  withdrawing  con- 
trol,  leaving  the  contending  sections,  e:r cited  to  the  highest 
point  upon  this  question,  each  to  send  forth  its  army.  Kansas 
Liccani,e  the  battle-field,  and  Kansas  the  cry  which  well  nigh 
led  to  civil  war.  This  was  the  first  fruit.  More  deadly  than 
the  fatal  upas,  its  ellect  was  not  limited  to  the  mere  spot  of 
ground  on  which  the  dew  fell  from  its  leaves,  but  it  spread 
throughout  the  United  States ;  it  kindled  all  which  had  been 
collected  for  years  of  inflammable  material.  It  was  owing 
to  the  strength  of  our  Government  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
quiet  masses  of  the  people  that  it  did  not  wrap  our  country 
in  one  widespread  ci.niliigration. 

"  What  right  had  Congress  then,  or  what  right  has  it  now, 
to  abdicate  anj'  power  conferred  upon  it  as  trustee  of  the 
States?"  *  *  *  *  * 

'•In  1850,  following  the  promulgation  of  thi.s  notion' of 
squatter  sovereignty,  we  had  the  idea  of  non-intervention 
introduced  into  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
strange  to  me  how  that  idea  has  expanded.  It  seems  to 
have  been  more  malleable  than  gold,  to  h.tve  been  hammered 
out  to  an  extent  tijat  covers  boundless  regions  undiscovered 
by  those  who  proclaimed  the  doctrine.  Non-intervention 
then  meant,  as  the  debates  show,  that  Congress  should 
neither  prohibit  nor  establish  slavery  in  the  Territories. 
That  I  hold  to  now.  Will  any  one  suppose  that  Conu'ress 
then  meant  by  non-intervention  that  Congress  should  legis- 
late in  no  regard  in  respect  to  property  in  slaves?  Wli^y,  ;iir, 
the  very  acts  which  they  pa.'^sed  at  the  time  refiite  it.  Tliera 
is  the  fugitive  slave  law.  and  that  abominiiti'^n  of  law  which 
assumed  to  confiscate  the  properly  of  a  citizen  who  should 
attempt  to  bring  it  into  this  District  with  intent  to  n/uiove 
it  to  .sell  it  at  some  other  time  to  some  othei-  place.  Coiiijrpss 
acted  then  upon  the  subject,  acted  beyond  tlie  limit  of  Its 
authority,  as  I  believed,  confidently  believed-;  and  if  ever 
tliat  act  comes  before  the  Supreme  Court,  I  feel  satisfied  that 
they  will  declare  it  null  and  void."  *  *  « 

""By  what  species  of  legerdemain  this  doctrine  of  noo- 
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intervention  has  come  to  extend  to  a  pjiralysia  of  tlie  Go- 
Yernment  on  the  wiiole  subject,  to  exclude  the  Congress 
from  any  kind  of  legislation  whatever,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Certain  it  is,  it  was  not  tlie  theory  of  that  period, 
and  it  was  not  contended  for  in  all  the  controversies  we  had 
then.  I  had  no  faith  in  it  then;  I  considered  it  a  sham  ;  I 
considered  that  the  duty  of  Congress  ought  to  be  performed; 
that  the  issue  was  before  us,  and  ought  to  be  met,  the  sooner 
the  better;  that  truth  would  prevail  if  presented  to  the 

r;ople;  borne  down  to-day,  it  would  rise  up  to-morrow;  and 
stood  then  on  the  same  general  plea  which  I  am  making 
iiov\-.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  and  myself 
differed  at  that  time,  us  I  presume  we  do  uow.  We  differed 
radically  then.  He  opposed  every  proposition  which  I  made : 
Toting  against  a  proposition  to  give  power  to  a  Territorial 
Legislature  to  protect  slave  property  which  should  be  takeii 
there;  voting  against  a  proposition  to  remove  the  obstruc- 
tion of  the  Mexican  laws ;  voting  for  a  proposition  to  exclude 
the  couchision  that  slavery  might  be  taken  there;  voting  for 
the  proposition  exjiressly  to  prohibit  its  introduction  ;  voting 
for  the  proposition  to  keep  iu  force  the  laws  of  Mexico  which 
prohibited  it.  Some  of  these  votes,  it  is  but  just  to  him  I 
should  say,  1  think  he  gave  perforce  of  his  instructions ;  but 
others  of  them,  1  think  it  is  equally  fair  to  assert,  were  out- 
Bide  of  the  limits  of  iwiy  instructions  under  which  he  acted. 

"  In  IhH,  advancing  in  this  same  general  line  of  thought, 
the  Congress,  in  enacting  Territorial  bills,  left  out  a  pro- 
Tisiou  which  had  always  before  entered  them,  requiring  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  to  submit  its  laws  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  It  was  sometimes  assumed  that 
this  was  the  recognition  of  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legis- 
lature to  exercise  plenary  legislation,  as  might  that  of  a  State. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  our  present  form  of  Go- 
vernment was  instituted  there  were  those  who  believed  the 
Federal  Government  should  have  the  power  of  revision  over 
the  laws  of  a  State.  It  was  long  and  ably  contended  for  iu 
the  convention  which  formed  the  Constitution;  and  one  of 
the  compromises  which  was  made  was,  escaping  from  that, 
to  lodge  the  power  in  the  Supreme  Court  to  decide  all  ques- 
tions of  constitutional  law. 

"  But  did  this  omission  of  the  obligation  to  send  here  the 
laws  of  the  Territories  work  this  grant  of  power  to  the  Ter- 
ritorial Legislature?  Certainly  not;  and  that  it  did  not  is 
evinced  by  the  fact  that,  at  a  subsequeut  period,  the  organic 
act  was  revised,  because  the  legislation  of  the  Territory  of 
Kan.sas  was  offensive  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  could  not  abdicate  its  authority ;  it  could  not  alan- 
don  its  trust;  and  when  it  omitted  the  requirement  that 
the  laws  should  be  sent  back,  it  created  a  casus  which  re- 
quired it  to  act  without  the  official  records  being  laid  before 
it,  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  obligation  had  existed. 
Ihat  was  all  the  difference." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DAVIS.  With  the  permission  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  wish  to  say,  that  if  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  me  those  extracts  as  the  text  upon 
which  he  was  going  to  speak,  I  should  have  made 
some  verbal  corrections,  which  would  have  more 
clearly  expressed  my  opinion.  However,  as  he 
has  joined  issue  with  me  upon  the  report  as  it 
stands,  let  it  be  ;  but,  with  his  permission,  I  wish 
to  say  a  word  in  relation  to  a  point  which  will 
not  at  all  affect  his  discourse,  but  which  bears 
upon  another.  It  is  with  regard  to  a  gentleman 
referred  to  there  as  a  good  and  great  man, — arid 
I  cordially  believe  him  both  ;  the  history  of  the 
times  has  enabled  every  one  to  know  that  I  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Cass.  I  wish  to  say  that  an  omis- 
sion at  the  close  of  a  sentence,  after  the  word 
♦'  sent,"  may  leave  the  inference  that  the  letter 
■was  submitted  to  know  whether  it  was  to  be  sent 
to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It 
would  be  an  error  if  any  one  supposed  so.  It 
was  read  to  certain  gentlemen  to  ascertain  if,  in 
their  view,  it  should  be  sent  out  as  an  expression 
of  our  opinions,  as  an  exposition  of  the  party 
creed,  or  the  opinions  of  the  party  at  that  time. 
And  so,  in  relation  to  the  adherence  of  that  good 
and  great  man  to  the  opinion  he  then  expressed, 
it  implies,  what  I  believe,  that  he  adheres  to  that 
opinion  as  an  abstract  opinion  still ;  but  I  should 


do  great  injustice  to  him  if  I  left  any  one  to  sup* 
pose  that  I  thought  that  he,  in  defiance  of  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  still  adhered  to 
that  opinion,  and  had  not  yielded  his  entire  and 
implicit  acquiescence  in  the  decision  which  tli« 
court  has  given  upon  the  point. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  yielded  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  to  make  his  explanation,  and  I 
am  gratified  that  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  it.  I  did  not  submit  these  extracts  to  him, 
for  I  took  it  for  granted  that  he  was  correctly 
reported  in  the  Globe,  which  I  found  on  oup 
tables.  I  heard  no  intimation  fi-om  him  that  lut 
had  been  misreported. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  did  not  say  so.  I  never  revijj 
the  manuscript  of  the  reporters. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  only  desire  now  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that,  while  I  yielded  to  this  expla- 
nation, I  shall  be  obliged  to  him  and  to  all  othera 
if  they  will  allow  me  to  go  through  with  my 
remarks  without  interruption,  (as  I  did  in  his 
case,)  for  the  reason  that  I  hare  a  great  deal  of 
ground  to  travel  over  to-day  in  this  debate, 
which  will  exhaust  my  strength,  and,  I  fear,  your 
patience  ;  and  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  re- 
plying to  me  when  I  shall  be  through.  I  intend 
to  treat  him  fairly,  kindly,  and  courteously,  in 
all  that  I  have  to  say,  as  1  doubt  not  it  ever  has 
been  his  intention  to  treat  me  in  debate. 

With  this  explanation,  I  shall  proceed  to  r^ 
mark,  that  the  facts  stated  in  the  copious  ex^ 
tracts  from  the  Senator's  speech,  which  have 
been  read,  conclusively  show  that  the  doctrine 
of  squatter  sovereignty,  or  popular  sovereignty, 
or  non-intervention,  as  the  Senator  has  indifler- 
ently  styled  it  in  different  parts  of  his  speech, 
did  not  originate  with  me,  in  its  application  to 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States  ;  that  it  was 
distinctly  proclaimed  by  General  Cass  in  what  is 
known  as  his  Nicholson  letter  ;  that  the  issue  was 
then  distinctly  presented  to  the  country  in  the 
contest  of  1848;  that  General  Cass  became  the 
nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  opinions  upon  the  question  of 
non-intervention ;  that  he  was  supported  by  the 
party  on  that  issue ;  that  the  same  doctrine  of 
non-intervention  was  incorporated  into  the  conx- 
promise  measures  of  185U,  iu  opposition  to  the 
views  and  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  views  and  efforts  of 
myself;  that  it  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Democratic 
party  in  the  Baltimore  convention  of  1852 ;  that 
General  Pierce  was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  upon  this  same  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention; that  it  was  again  affirmed  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  of  1854;  and  that  it  had  its  first 
trial,  and  yielded  its  first  finiits,  upon  the  plains 
of  .Kansas  in  1855  and  185G. 

These  facts  are  distinctly  and  positively  a^ 
firmed  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  These 
facts  conclusively  disprove  and  refute  the  charges 
so  often  made  in  the  Senate  Chamber  within  the 
last  year,  so  erroneously  and  so  unjustly  made 
against  me,  that  I  have  changed  my  opinions  in 
regard  to  this  question  since  1850.  The  Senatou 
from  Mississippi  has  done  me  a  service:  he  haa 
searched  the  records  with  a  view  to  my  condem» 
nation,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  is  to  pro 


3'dce  the  most  conclusive  and  incontestable  cvi- 
flence  that  this  charge  of  having  changed  my 
opinions  on  this  quei^tion,  and  which  was  made 
the  pretext  for  my  removal  from  the  Committee 
on  Territories,  was  not  true.  He  tells  you 
frankly,  what  the  world  knpw  before,  that  he 
had  always  opposed  this  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention; that  he  and  I  always  differed  upon  that 
point.  lie  always  regarded  it  as  a  fallacy;  las 
a  sound  principle.  He  claims  that,  after  it  has 
yielded  its  blighting  effects  upon  the  plains  of 
Kansas,  the  Supreme  Court  has  come  to  the 
rescue,  and  that  he  now  is  triumphantly  sus- 
tained in  his  opposition  to  this  doctrine  in  1848, 
1850,  and  1851.  Sir,  whether  we  have  been 
sustained  and  our  consistency  vindicated  is  not 
CO  material  as  to  find  out  which  is  right  in  the 
point  at  issue,  then  and  now,  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  myself. 

I  propose,  in  the  first  place,  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact,  that  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  Territories  was  brought  distinctly 
before  the  American  people,  and  especially  be- 
fore the  Democratic  party,  in  1847,  with  a  view 
to  its  decision  by  the  convention  of  the  party 
that  was  to  assemble  at  Baltimore  in  1848. 
The  Senator  has  referred  to  the  letter  of  General 
Cass,  known  as  the  Nicholson  letter,  which 
bears  date  the  24th  of  December,  1847.  He 
tells  the  Senate  (what  most  of  us  knew  person- 
ally and  privately  who  were  here  at  that  day) 
that  that  letter,  in  manuscript,  was  passed 
around  among  southern  and  northwestern  Demo- 
crats, to  receive  their  sanction  before  its  publi- 
cation. The  letter  was  prepared,  and  in  pri- 
vate sirculation,  for  days  and  weeks  before  the 
date  which  it  now  bears  in  its  publication. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  informs  us — and 
unquestionably  with  entire  accuracy  of  recol- 
lection— that  he,  at  the  time,  dissented  from 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  as  stated  in 
the  Nicholson  letter.  Other  southern  Senators, 
now  opposed  to  me — at  any  rate,  other  leading 
distinguished  politicians,  I  will  not  speak  of 
Senators — would  not  be  able  to  say  that,  when 
it  was  submitted  to  them  for  their  approval  or 
disapproval,  they  condemned  it  as  frankly  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  did.  During  this 
period,  while  this  letter  was  being  privately 
circulated,  to  see  how  far  it  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  representative  men  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  especial  friend,  the  right  bower 
of  General  Cass  in  that  great  contest — Mr. 
Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  of  New  York — presented 
to  the  Senate  two  resolutions  embodying  the 
same  doctrine.  I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio 
to  read  those  two  resolutions. 
Mr.  PUGH  read  as  follows:— 

"  Resolved,  That  true  policy  requires  the  Government  of 
flft  United  States  to  strengthen  its  political  relations  upon 
this  continent  by  the  annexation  of  such  confiKUOus  terri- 
tory as  may  conduce  to  that  end  and  can  be  justly  obtained, 
ftnd  that,  neither  in  such  acquisition  nor  in  the  territorial 
organization  thereof,  can  any  conditions  be  constitutionally 
Imposed,  or  institutions  be  provided  for  or  established,  in- 
consistent with  the  rights  of  the  people  thereof  to  form  a 
free  sovereign  State,  with  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

"Besolved,  That  in  organizing  a  territorial  government  for 
barjtory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  principles  of 


selt-government  upon  which  our  federative  system  resti 
will  bo  best  promoted,  the  true  spirit  and  meaning  of  tha 
Constitution  be  observed,  and  the  Confederacy  strengthened, 
by  leaving  all  questions  concerning  the  domestic  policy 
therein  to  the  Legislature  chosen  by  the  people  thereof."— 
Conyressional  Globe,  vol.  18,  p.  21. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  resolutions  of  Mr.  Dickinson,  which  were 
presented  to  the  Senate  on  the  14th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  assert  distinctly  the  very  doctrine 
which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  then  de- 
nounced and  now  denounces,  and  which  I  then 
and  ever  since  affirmed,  and  now  aifirm.  I  am 
not  aware  that  Mr.  Dickinson  and  General  Cass 
have  ever  modified  their  views,  much  less  dis- 
claimed the  doctrines  of  these  resolutions  and 
of  the  Nicholson  letter.  Yet  my  record  on  this 
question  is  held  up  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
country  as  if  I  stood  alone  in  the  Democratic 
party — a  heretic  then,  a  heretic  now — and  waa 
therefore  not  entitled  to  fellowship  in  the  regu- 
lar Democratic  organization.  I  am  aware,  sir, 
that  some  of  the  people  and  some  of  the  States 
of  this  Union  now  hold  different  doctrines  from 
those  they  formerly  held  upon  this  subject  of 
non-intervention — or  squatter  sovereignty,  as 
the  Senator  is  pleased  to  call  it,  for  he  uses 
them  as  convertible  and  synonymous  terms — 
non-intervention  being  the  shibboleth  of  the 
party,  and  popular  sovereignty,  or  squatter 
sovereignty,  an  incident  or  result  only,  but  not 
the  test,  of  political  orthodoxy. 

I  will  call  attention  upon  this  point  to  a  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  Florida, 
passed  in  the  Senate  of  that  State  on  the  28th 
of  December,  1847,  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  29th  of  December,  1847,  and 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember of  the  same  year.  I  find  these  resolu- 
tions in  the  code  of  laws  of  Florida,  published 
by  authority  of  the  Legislature  of  that  States. 
I  am  aAvare  that  Florida  subsequently  passed 
resolutions  asserting  doctrines  inconsistent  with 
these;  but  I  cite  these  resolutions  as  evidence 
that  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  for  which 
I  am  now  arraigned,  was  not  deemed  to  be  a  , 
political  heresy  at  that  day.  It  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  remark  that,  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  State 
Senator  in  Florida  enclosing  resolutions  which 
he  had  introduced  for  the  repeal  of  those  reso- 
lutions, and  denouncing  the  resolutions,  which 
I  will  read,  as  being  unsound,  revolutionary, 
unconstitutional,  dangerous  to  the  rights  of  the 
South,  and  denouncing  me  byname  as  the  great 
author  of  all  this  mischief  that  was  to  strike 
down  southern  rights.  I  will  ask  my  friend 
from  Ohio  to  read  the  second  and  third  resolu- 
tions, which  bear  particularly  on  this  point—- 
for  the  first  only  relates!  to  the  Wilmot  proviso — 
in  order  to  show  what  the  Legislature  of  Florida 
thought  and  said  in  1847  upon  this  subject. 
Mr.  PUGH  read  as  follows  :— 

"Sec.  2.  Be  it  further  resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  thta 
(Jeneral  Assembly,  a  just  and  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  rests  iu  the  territorial  tia 
well  as  the  State  Legislature's  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
persons  of  individuals  within  their  respective  limits ;  and 
that  it  would  bo  arbitrary,  unjust,  and  a  usurpation  of  power  , 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  annex  conditions  to  the  admission 
of  a  State  into  the  Union,  or  the  annexinga  Territory  thereto, 
involving  the  right  of  jurisdiction  in  Congress  over  this  sub- 


Ject,  -wluch  exclusively  belongg  to  the  Territory  itself  he/ore 
its  admission  into  the  Union,  and  to  the  State  afterwards. 

"Sec.  3.  Be.  it  further  resolved,  That  it  would  be  an  arbi- 
trttry  uaurpation  of  power  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  exclude 
sUiTery  from  any  such  territory  as  may  hereafter  be  acquired 
by  the  United  States,  either  by  way  of  indemnity,  by  con- 
quest, or  by  purchase;  .that  the  people  of  the  Territory  alone 
have  the  right  to  detei-mine  upon  this  subject ;  and  it  is  for 
them,  while  they  remain  a  Territ'iry.  and  for  the  State,  when 
they  shall  ask  to  be  admitted  as  »  dtate,  to  say  whether  the 
institution  of  slavery  shall  exi.st  within  the  limits  of  such 
Territory  or  .State;  they  having,  by  a  just  interpretation  of 
the  Constitution,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject- 
matter  within  their  limits." — {Laws  of  the  State  of  Florida, 
lS-15  to  1849,  page  83.) 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  observed  tliat  in 
these  resolutions  the  State  of  Florida  declared 
that,  by  a  correct  construction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  a  Territorial  Legisla- 
ture, while  in  a  territorial  condition,  had  the 
exclusive  right  to  determine  for  itself  whether 
slavery  should  or  should  not  exist  within  the 
limits  of  such  Territory.  As  I  have  already 
remarked,  Florida  subsequently  changed  her 
policy  on  that  subject.  If,  however,  she  so- 
lemnly proclaimed  that  doctrine  to  the  world, 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  State  of  this  Union, 
telling  the  northern  Democracy  on  what  terms 
and  conditions  Florida  would  hold  fellowship 
with  them,  and  we  accepted  the  doctrine,  I 
should  think  she  could  forgive  us  for  remaining 
faithful  to  her  creed,  if  we  can  forgive  her  for 
abandoning  it.  I  arraign  no  man  ;  I  much  less 
arraign  a  sovereign  State.  She  had  the  light 
to  proclaim  her  opinions ;  and  if  subsequently 
ehe  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  wrong, 
she  ought  to  change  them ;  but  having  pro- 
claimed them,  and  then  changed  them,  it  seems 
to  me  a  little  indulgence,  even  "quarter,"  should 
be  granted  by  Florida  to  those  who  stand  by 
Florida's  original  position. 

Florida  was  not  the  only  Southern  State  whose 
Democracy  held  these  doctrines  in  1847,  prior 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  for  the  Presi- 
dency. I  find  here  some  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  Georgia, 
held  at  Milledgeville,  in  December,  1847.  I 
have  not  the  entire  proceedings.  I  have  seen 
these  resolutions  in  several  Georgia  papers  re- 
cently, with  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
who  either  reported  them  or  concurred  in  their 
passage,  and  with  a  further  statement  that  these 
resolutions  were  copied  and  adopted  by  several 
State  conventions  in  other  Southern  States  at 
that  period.  On  that  newspaper  authority,  and 
that  alone,  I  read  these  resolutions,  so  far  as  I 
find  them  published  in  the  papers,  bearing  on 
this  question.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention  it  appears  that 
certain  gentlemen,  eminent  for  ability,  eminent 
for  their  devotion  to  southern  rights,  eminent 
for  their  position  in  the  Democratic  party,  were 
present,  and  concurred  in  these  proceedings. 
Among  these  I  find  F.  H.  Cone,  R.  A.  L.  Atkin- 
son, Jesse  Carter,  W.  S.  Johnson,  Robert  Griffin, 
Thomas  Hilliard,  W.  W.  Wiggins,  E.  W.  Chas- 
tain,  W.  J.  Lawton,  S.  W.  Colbert,  and  D. 
Phillips.  I  find,  also,  Hon.  Mr.  Jackson,  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  Hon.  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar, 
now  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Missis- 
eippi,  but  then  a  citizen  of  Newton  county, 
Georgia.     I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  to 


read  these  Georgia  resolutions,  which  were  good 
Democracy  at  that  day,  and  were  copied  and. 
adopted  by  several  other    Southern   States  in 
their  Democratic  State  conventions. 
Mr.  PUGH  read  as  follows  :— 

"  Besolved,  That  Congress  jiossesses  no  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  legislate  in  any  way  or  manner  in  relation 
to  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  the  constitutional  right 
of  every  citizen  to  remove  and  settle  witJi  his  property  in 
any  of  tlie  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

"  Resolved,  That  the  people  of  the  South  do  not  ask  of 
Congress  to  establish,  the  institution  of  slavery  in  any  of  the 
Territories  that  may  be  acquired  by  the  United  States;  they 
siniph/  require  that  the  inhabitants  of  each  Territory  shall  be 
left  free  to  d'-terminefor  themselves  ii'hetherthe  institution  of 
slavery  shall  or  shall  not  form  a  part  of  their  social  system." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  again,  sir,  Ave  find  the 
doctrine  of,  non-intervention  distinctly  defined 
by  the  Democratic  State  convention  of  Georgia. 
Two  distinct  propositions  are  affirmed ;  one  is, 
that  Congress  has  no  constitutional  power  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  That,  I  should  think,  was  pretty 
distinct  non-intervention.  You  cannot  legislate 
against  it;  you  cannot  legislate  for  it;  you  can- 
not touch  the  subject  at  all  in  the  Territories. 
Now,  sir,  it  may  be,  and  unquestionably  is,  true 
that  some  of  the  eminent  men  who  participated 
in  that  State  convention  of  Georgia  have  since 
changed  their  opinions  upon  this  subject,  and 
now  believe  just  as  conscientiously  that  it  is 
both  within  the  power  and  the  duty  of  Congress 
to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  as  they  then  believed  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional for  Congress  to  do  so.  All  I  have  to 
say  of  those  eminent  gentlemen,  for  whose 
talents  I  have  great  respect,  is,  that  if  I  can 
forgive  them  for  having  abandoned  the  very 
doctrine  tliat  they  invited  us  of  the  North  to 
rally  in  support  of,  I  think  they  may  pardon  us 
for  remaining  faitlifiil  to  that  doctrine  which 
they  and  we  agreed  to  stand  by. 

In  pursuing  this  subject,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
shall  become  tedious  to  the  Senate;  but  still  I 
feel  it  my  duty  to  present  full  evidence  upon  this 
point,  showing  that  the  Democratic  party,  from 
1848  to  this  day,  have  stood  pledged,  as  a  car- 
dinal article  in  their  creed,  to  the  doctrine  of 
non-intervention;  and  for  that  purpose  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  have  various  extracts,  and  some 
long  ones,  read,  and  perhaps  to  be  somewhat 
tedious  in  the  exposition  of  the  subject. 

I  have  already  shown  on  high  authority — 
southern  authority— that  when  the  Baltimore 
convention  assembled  in  May,  1848,  to  nomi- 
nate a  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
and  to  lay  down  a  platform  for  the  party,  the 
attention  of  the  country,  the  especial  attention 
of  the  Demoeratic  party  of  the  southern  States 
as  well  as  of  the  northern  States  had  been  par- 
ticularly called  to  this  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Terri- 
tories; and  hence  the  nomination  of  Genera] 
Cass,  with  his  opinions  as  expressed  in  th^ 
Nicholson  letter,  was  not  the  result  of  ticcident 
or  inadvertence;  but  he  was  chosen  because 
his  sentiments  were  the  sentiments  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Democratic  party.  North  and 
South.  I  have  looked  into  the  proceedings  of 
the  convention  at  Baltimore  in  1848,  wben 
General  Cass  was  nominated,  and  made  an  ab- 


itract  of  the  votes.  I  find  that,  in  the  slave- 
^  holding  States,  General  Cass  received,  on  the 
first  ballot  for  the  nomination,  66  votes ;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  19  votes;  Mr.  Woodhury,  15;  Mr. 
Calhoun,  9;  General  Worth,  6;  Mr.  Dallas,  3. 
The  following  are  the  southern  States  that  voted 
for  General  Cass  on  the  first  ballot :   Delaware, 

3  votes  ;  Maryland,  G  votes  ;  Virginia,  17  votes; 
Mississippi,  6  votes;  Louisiana,  6  votes;  Texas, 

4  vei-=.s;  Arkaaisas,  3  votes;  Tennessee,  7  votes; 
Kentucky,  7  votes;  Missouri,  1  votes.  These 
States  did  not  then  think  that  non-intervention 
— or  squatter  sovereignty,,,  as  it  is  now  called  in 
derision — was  such  a  fatal  heresy  as  to  furnish 
suificient  cause  for  disrupting,  the  Democratic 
party,  much  less  for  dissolving  the  American 
Union.  They  voted  for  General  Cass  yiiih  a 
knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  this  question ;  and 
lie  was  their  first  choice.  Old  Virginia  did  not 
lake  him  then  as  a  choice  of  evils.  .  She  had 
the  opportunity  of  voting  for  a  southern  man, 
illustrious  for  his  talents,  public  services,-  and 
devotion  to  southern  rights.  She  had  the  op- 
portunity of  voting  at  that  time  for  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, of  South  Carolina,  on  his  platform.  Old 
Virginia  then  believed  that  intervention  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  meant  disunion.  Hence  she 
rejected  intervention,  and  gave  her  vote  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time,  for  General  Cass,  the  ex- 
pounder, the  enibodimejit  of  non-intervention. 
The  same  remarlc  is  true  of  Mississippi,  repre- 
sented now  so  ably  by  the  Senator  who  arraigned 
me  the  other  da.y.  He  tells  us  that  he  always 
fought  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  So  he 
has ;  but  at  that  time  he  had  not  the  same  power 
In  the  Slate  of  Mississippi;  he  had  not  made 
the  same  impress  on  that  people,  by  his  eminent 
talents  and  great  public  services,  as  he  has 
since;  and  hence  he  was  then  unable  to  seduce 
Mississippi  away  from  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention. Louisiana,  too,  then  true  to  the  Demo- 
cratic creed;  true  to  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention; true  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Union; 
hostile  to  intervention — because  intervention  led 
directly  to  disunion — rallied  around  General 
Cass  as  the  standard-bearer  in  184S,  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time.  So  of  the  other  States  which 
I  have  named. 

On  the  fourth  ballot,  (which  was  the  last  one, 
and  the  one  on  which  General  Cass  was  nomi- 
nated by  a  two-thirds  vote,)  in  the  slaVeholding 
States,  General  Cass  received  94  votes;  Mr. 
Buchanan,  7  votes;  Mr.  Woodbury,  13  votes; 
General  Worth,  1;  General  Butler,  3.  The 
southern  States  voting' for  General  Cass  were: 
Delaware,  3;  Maryland,  6  ;  Virginia,  17  ;  North 
Carolina,  11;  South  Carolina,  9;  Georgia,  10; 
Mississippi,  6;,  Louisiana,  6;  Texas,  4;  Arkansas, 
3;  Tennessee,  7;  Kentucky,  7;  Missouri,  7. 
Even  South  Carolina,  when  she  found  that  her 
own  favorite  had  no  chance  of  a  nomination — so 
_Boon  as  she  found  that  General  Cass  was  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  the  party — wheeled  into 
line,  surrendered  her  preference,  and  declared 
the  champion  of  non-intervention  as  her  next 
choice  for  the  Presidency.  Then  she  did  not 
think  this  doctrine  was  sufficient  cause  either  to 
dissolve  the  Union  or  to  disrupt  the  Democratic 
party. 


On  the  first  ballot  the  northern  States  gavo 
Cass  59;  Woodbury,  39;  Buchanan,  32;.  show- 
ing that  General  Cass  received  only  69  out  of 
130  northern  votes  cast,  New  York  not  voting  in 
consequence  of  her  double  delegation;  and  in 
all  the  slaveholding  States  he  received,  on  the 
first  ballot,  66  out  of  118  votes,  being  a  majority 
of  the  whole  number.  These  facts  show  that 
General  Cass  was  not  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  the  northern  Democracy  at  that  tim^,  but 
was  the  choice  of  a  majority  of  the  southern 
Democracy. 

Now  I  shall  proceed  to  shovr  that  these  votes 
were  cast  with  distinct  reference  to  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention  a«  now  suppox-ted  by  myself 
and  affirmed  by  the  Demopratic  party  at  Charles- 
ton, and  as  resisted  by  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  those  who  seceded  from  the  Charleston 
convention.  General  Cass,  on  the  fourth  ballot, 
received  the  nomination.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  was  257;  necessary  to  a  choice,  170. 
Thereupon  the  record  says: 

"Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  having  received  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  votes  cast, 

"  Tlie  chairman  declared  him  duly  nominated  by  the  con- 
vention as  the  candidate  for  President. 

"The  announcement  of  this  result  by  the  Chair  Yi^s  fol- 
lowed by  enthusiastic  and  long-continued  applause,  the 
members  of  the  various  delegations  almost  uuiyeTsally 
springing  to  their  feet,  and  uniting  in,  one  spirit-stirring 
shout  of  approbation. 

'•Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connecticut,  rose  simultaneously  with 
Mr.  Eryce,  of  Louisiana,  to  -move  that  those  States  whose 
delegates  had  not  voted  for  General  Cass,  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  changing  their  vote,  so  that  the  nomination 
might  he  unanimous.  This  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
States  whose  votes  had  not  been  'Cast  wholly  for  Mr.  Cass, 
being  called,"^ 

the  other' States  went  on  to  change  their  potes 
and  to  make  the  nomination  unanimous.  They 
were  proceeding  to  declare  General  Cass  nomi- 
nated on  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present,  not  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
votes  in  the  electoral  college.  Here  you  find  an 
expi.-ess  decision  that  two-thirds  of  those  present 
and  voting,  and  not  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
electoral  college,  was  the  rule;  New  York  not 
voting,  because  she  had  a  double, delegation,  and 
neither  would  consent  that  the  other  should  sit 
with  them.  Then  speeches  were  made  in  favor 
of  making  the  nomination  unanimous: 

"Mr.  MeCandless  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  Mr. 
Humphreys  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wells  of  New  Hampshire, 
Mr.  Turney  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connecticut.  Mr. 
Carey  of  Maine,  Messrs.  Kantoul  and  Hallet  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Hibbard  of  New  Hatnpshire,  Mr.  Pearce  of  Rhodo 
Island,  and  Mr.  B.  P.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  in  brief 
and  eloquent  speeches,  announced  the  unanimous  vote  ol 
their  dele.gation  for  the  nominee,  of  the  convention,  and 
pledging  him  their  cordial  and  united  support." 

These  gentlemen  had  thus  far  opposed  General 
Cass,  because  they  preferred  other  men;  but 
they  felt  it  their  duty  to  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion, and  support  him  as  the  standard-bearer  of 
the  party. 

Thereupon, 

"Mr.  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  stated  that  he  desired  to  hava 
the  platform — on  which  they  intended  to  place  the  candidate 
— erected  before  he  would  be  prepared  to  pledge  his  support. 

"  Mr.  Winston,  of  Alabama,  pledged  the  people  of  Alabama 
to  sustain  the  nominee. 

"Messrs.  King,  J.  E.  Morse,  Sydenham  Moore,  Scott,  and 
Bowden,  each  united  in  the  pledge  given  by  Mr.  Winston." 

Some  eminent  names  in  those  days  are  here 
who    did  not   think  that  the  doctrine  of  non. 


intervention  was  such  a  fatal  heresy  as  to  form 
ft  sufficient  justification  for  disrupting  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  even  at  the  hazard  of  a  dissolution 
ot  the  Union.  Governor  Winston,  I  believe,  is 
■well  known  in  Alabama — an  eminent  citizen. 
lie  pledged  Alabama  for  General  Cass  ou  this 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  carrying  the  Nich- 
olson letter  in  his  hand  as  the  compass  by 
which  his  political  action  was  to  be  governed. 
Sydenham  Moore  is  not  a  name  unknown  to 
"fame" — a  most  wortliy  man,  eminent  in  ability, 
and  stnnding  well  in  Alabama,  and  now  repre- 
sents that  State  with  ability  and  zeal  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  lie  did  not  regard 
this  doctrine  of  non-intervention  as  a  fatal  blow 
at  southern  rights,  and  he  felt  authorized  to 
pledge  Alabama  to  the  support  of  General  Cass. 
"Mr.  Avant,  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Magoffin, 
of  Kentucky,  spoke  in  favor  of  the  nominees, 
pledging  the  support  of  their  respective  States;" 
and  the  next  day  the  platform  was  adopted,  in 
which  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  was 
affirmed  in  the  seventh  resolution,  which  is  so 
familiar  that,  perhaps,  it  is  unnecessary  to  read 
it.  ["  Let  us  hear  it."]  Let  it  be  read. 
Mr.  "PUGH  read,  as  follows:  — 

"7.  Tlmt  Congress  has  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
interfere  witli  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Bevcral  States,  and  that  such  States  are  tlie  sole  and  proper 
judges  of  every  thing  appertaining  to  tlieir  own  affairs,  not 
prohibited  bj'  the  Constitution;  tliat  all  efforts  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with 
questions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation 
thereto,  are  calculated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and 
dangerous  consequences;  and  that  all  snch  efforts  have  an 
inevitable  tendency  t^i  diminish  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
and  endanger  tlie  stability  and  permanency  of  the  Union, 
and  ought  not  to  he  countenanced  by  any  friend  of  our 
political  institutions." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  1848,  the  Democratic 
convention  were  of  the  opinion  that,  to  counte- 
nance any  interference  with  slavery  by  Congress, 
was  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
country,  and  tended  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union;  that  they  would  not  permit  this  inter- 
ference by  Abolitionists  or  others.  They  did  not 
regard  the  interventionist  then  any  better  than 
the  Abolitionist.  Southern  interventionists  and 
northern  interventionists,  by  the  fair  intendment 
of  that  platform,  were  put  on  ?ai  equality.  After 
that  platfv."m  was  adopted,  Mr.  Yancey,  of 
Alabama,  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  record  his 
solemn  protest  against  the  dangerous  heresy  of 
the  Territorial  Legislatures  deciding  on  the  sla- 
very question.  He  came  into  the  convention  the 
next  day,  May  26,  with  an  elaborate  report 
against  this  dogma,  this  heresy  promulgated  by 
General  Cass  in  his  Nicholson  letter,  signed  by 
William  L.  Yancey  of  Alabama,  John  C.  McGehee 
of  Florida,  and  J.  M.  Commander  of  South  Caro- 
lina, accompanied  with  a  resolution.  I  shall  ask 
the  Senate  to  listen  patiently  to  the  entire  report 
of  Mr.  Yancey  upon  that  occasion,  for  it  em- 
braces every  thought,  every  idea,  every  princi- 
ple, every  pretext  assigned  at  Charleston  for 
withdrawing  from  the  recent  convention.  In 
order  that  I  may  do  Mr.  Yancey  full  justice,  I 
shall  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  entire  report, 
the  resolution,  and  the  vote  thereon.  It  is  only 
one  column  of  Niles's  Register.  I  may  here  be 
permitted  to  remark,  that,  by  any  thiil?'  I  have 


said,  or  may  say  of  him  here,  I  mean  no  peJ* 
sonal  disrespect  to  Mr.  Yancey.  We  are  old 
personal  friends.  We  met  as  members  of  Coj»- 
gress  seventeen  years  ago.  Our  social  relatio/s» 
have  always  been  uninterrupted.  I  have  za 
much  admiration  as  any  man  living  for  his  bril- 
liant, his  surpassing  ability,  for  his  great  sociaj 
qualities,  and  for  the  boldness  and  the  nerv* 
with  which  he  avows  his  principles  and  foUoww 
them  to  their  logical  consequence?;  although  I 
shrink  with  horror  from  the  consequences  t» 
which  liis  principles  would  lead  this  Republic 
I  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  read  that  enti:Eji 
report. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows  :— 

"  Mr.  Yancey  then  rose  and  said  that  he  approvod  moBt 
cordially  of  the  resolutions,  with  a  single  excepti'.n.  H8 
then  begged  to  present  tlie  report  of  the  minority  of  thfe 
Committee,  which  is  aa  follows: 

"I'he  undersigned,  a  minority  of  the  committee  ou  rertlj 
lutions,  ask  leave  respectfully  to  submit  a  minority  report 
to  this  convention. 

"  Believing  that  the  success  of  tlie  Democratic  party  will 
depend  solely  upon  the  truth  or  untruth  of  tlit  principles 
avowed  by  this  convention,  and  by  tlu  nominee  thereof,  tlrt 
undersigned  cannot  give  their  assent  to  th^  rejiort  of  th« 
majority.  The  nominee  of  this  convention  is  undirstood  t* 
entertain  the  opinion  that  Congress  has  no  rif.htto  inter*er» 
with  the  question  of  slavery  in  the  States  or  TcrritoricB,  but 
that  the  people  inhabiting  a  Territory  have  the  cxcliisiw 
right  to  exclude  it  therefrom.  The  majoriiy  of  your  coov 
mittee  have  only  adopted  tliis  principle  so  far  as  applicabl* 
to  the  States,  and  have  thus  refiised,  in  the  ivowal  of  tbi 
cardinal  principles  of  the  Democracy,  to  express  any  opinio! 
upon  what  is  really  the  most  exciting  and  important  politk 
cal  topic  now  before  the  country,  lei»-.  ir.g  tho  people  to  find 
an  e.xposition  of  tlie  views  of  the  great  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union,  and  of  the  probable  course  of  its  Representative* 
in  Congress,  in  the  avowed  opinions  of  (heir  uomineo  for  th» 
office  of  President. 

"  This  course  we  conceive  to  be  fundamentally  wroHf,.  Tl 
has  ever  been  the  pride  of  the  Demjcracy,  that  it  has  dealt 
frankly  and  honestly  with  the  people.  It  has  scorned  t6 
conceal  its  political  opinions.  It  has  made  it  a  point  of 
opposition  to  the  Whig  party,  that  it  frequently  goes  befor* 
the  people  with  a  mask  upon  it?  brow,  and  has  appealed  to 
the  masses  to  rebuke  that  party  for  a  course  so  offensive  to 
truth,  and  so  unfair  to  them.  Our  country's  institutions 
must  find  their  surest  support  in  an  intelligent  publio 
opinion.  That  public  opinion  cannot  be  intelligently  formed 
as  to  our  views  upon  those  institutions  if  we  refuse  to  avojr 
them,  and  dare  not  advocate  them. 

"It  is  useless  to  deny  that  this  question  does  not  yceU 
home  upon  us  for  our  decision.  Ten  of  the  sovereign  no»- 
slaveholding  States  have  alread}'  expressed  decided  opinion* 
upon  it.  This  has  been  met  by  counteracting  opinions  in 
the  South,  first  jistiiictly  avowed  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
and  since  followed  up  Dy  nearly  every  State  in  that  sectiqB 
of  the  Union. 

"It  is  idle  to  call  the  question  an  abstract  one.  If  abstrart 
in  any  sense,  it  is  only  so  to  the  section  in  which  have  origin- 
ated the  avowals  of  aggression  upon  the  rights  of  a  largo 
portion  of  the  Union,  to  wit:  the  non-slaveholding  States; 
they  own  not  a  dollar  of  property  to  be  affected  by  the 
ascendency  of  tlio  principle  at  issue.  They  have  not  a  single 
political  right  to  be  curtailed.  'With  them,  opposition  to  the 
South  on  this  point  is  purely  a  question  of  moral  and  politi- 
cal ethics.  Far  different  is  it  with  the  South.  They  own 
the  property  which  success  of  this  principle  will  prevent 
them  from  carrying  with  them  to  the  Territories.  They 
have  a  common  right  in  the  Territories,  from  which  they 
are  to  be  excluded  unless  tliey  choose  to  go  there  without 
this  property.  They  liaVe  heretofore  been  considered  ai 
liolitiral  equals  in  the  Union,  with  the  same  power  of  exr 
paiision  and  of  progress  which  has  heretofore  distinguished 
all  (lasses  in  the  Union,  and  which  has  given  to  us  all  the 
distinctive  appellation  of  the  'party  of  progress.'  They 
own,  in  common  with  their  brethren  of  the  North,  these 
Territories,  which  are  to  be  held  by  the  Federal  Governmoij^ 
as  a  trustee  for  common  uses  and  common  purposes. 

"If,  therefore,  you  refuse  to  meet  the  issue  made  upon  tte 
slaveholding  by  part  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and 
permit  the  heretofore  expressed  opinions  of  your  nominee  to 
stand  impliedly  as  the  opinions  of  this  convention,  you  pro- 
nounce, in  substance,  against  the  political  equality  of  th» 
peoplB ;  against  the  community  of  interest  in  the  Tcrritorig^i 


Wiiich  It  is  contended  exists  in  the  people;  apainst  the  right 
©r  oue-half  of  tlie  people  of  the  Unic-n  to  exteud  those  iiiuti- 
tutions  wliich  the  fiitliers  of  the  Conslitutiou  recognized  as 
fundamental  in  the  framing  of  the  articles  of  union,  and 
upon  which  rest  tho  groat  and  leading  principles  upon  which 
taxation' and  political  power  are  based. 

"In  order  to  obriatc  such  a  construction,— in  order  to  give 
fWBurance  to  the  public  mind  of  opr  entire  country  that  the 
Pemocracy  of  the  Union  will  preserve  the  compromises  of 
the  Constitution,  not  only  in  the  States,  but  in  the  Terri- 
tories; that  it  recognizes  entire  political  equality  to  exist 
among  the  people,  and  their  right  to  peojile,  unmolested  in 
their  rights  of  property,  the  v.ast  Territories  -whicli  the 
Union  holds  out  as  a  trust,  until  sufficiently  populated  to  be 
erected  into  States, — the  undersigned  have  agreed  to  present 
Ip  ibis  body,  for  its  adoption,  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  Resnlvfii,  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the 
rights  of  property  of  any  jjortion  of  tho  people  of  this  Con- 
federation, be  it  in  the  State  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any 
other  than  the  parties  interested  in  them,  is  the  true  repub- 
Ucan  doctrine  rcccgnized  bv  tliis  body. 

"W.  L.  YANCEY,  of  Alabama. 

"JOHN  C.  MoGElIEE,  of  Florida. 

"J.  M.  COMJ«ANDER,  of  South  Carolina." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  will  be  observed  that,  in 
(tat  report,  Mr.  Yancey  embodied  the  whole 
argument  in  favor  of  intervention  for  protection, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  which  we  have  heard 
repeated  over  and  over  again  for  so  many  years. 
I  doubt  whether  any  Senator  can  take  his  own 
Speech  and  find  any  one  idea  or  argument  in 
favor  of  that  doctrine  which  is  not  embodied  in 
the  report  of  Mr.  Yiincey.  The  first  statement 
there  is,  that  it  is  understood  that  General  Cass, 
the  nominee,  holds  that  a  Territorial  Legislature 
may  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territory.  It  was 
not  denied  that  General  Cass  held  that  doctrine. 
It  was  known  that  he  did ;  and  he  was  nominated 
because  he  did  hold  the  doctrine  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  might  either  introduce  or  exclude, 
protect  or  prohibit,  slavery  at  pleasure.  For 
that  reason,  Mr.  Yancey  and  his  two  colleagues 
on  the  committee  proceeded  to  put  their  protest 
on  record.  The  argument  of  the  equality  of  the 
States,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much,  was 
urged.  The  other  argument,  that  the  Territories 
are  the  common  property,  and,  therefore,  should 
be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  independent  of  local 
authority,  was  used.  The  argument  that  it  is 
not  creditable  to  the  Democratic  party  to  go 
before  the  country  dodging  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  South  in  the  Territories,  was  brought 
forward.  It  says  that  the  convention,  in  the  plat- 
form, had  refused  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
Question  whether  the  Territorial  Legislature 
«5ould  prohibit  slavery  or  not;  that  it  was  not 
ereditableto  them  to  avoid  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  point ;  that  it  convicted  tlie  Democratic 

Earty  of  double-dealing  in  the  manner  tliat  they 
ad  charged  upon  the  Whigs,  and  that  what  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  have  an  expression  of  opinion 
on  that  point  was,  that  the  candidate  held  that  a 
f  erritorial  Legislature  could  exclude  slavery. 
Chen  he  concludes  with  a  resolution,  which  is 
very  adroitly  written,  I  know,  but,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  report,  has  a  clear  signification, 
in  harmony  with  the  report : — 

"  That  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  with  the  rights  of 
property  of  any  portion  of  tlie  people  of  this  Confederation, 
be  it  in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  by  any  other  than 
tlie  parries  interested  in  them,  is  the  true  republican  doc- 
trine recognized  by  this  body." 

That  is,  nobody  but  the  owner  of  the  slave 
luust    interfere    with    his    right   to   hold    him. 


Neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature 
must  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  slaveholder 
in  the  Territories  to  manage  and  control  his 
slaves.  That  was  the  proposition  Mr.  Yancey 
presented.  It  was  submitted  to  the  convention, — 
fairly  and  boldly  met ;  and  I  will  read  the  vot« 
in  the  convention,  by  States,  rejecting  Mr.  Yan- 
cey's report  and  resolution.  Mr.  Yancey  enforced 
his  report  with  a  speech,  which  is  here  reported, 
but  which  is  too  long  to  quote,  and  then  con- 
cluded:— 

"I  now  close  by  offering  the  resolution  as  an  amendment 
to  the  report  of  the  committee. 

'•The  question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Yancey's  resolution,  and 
it  was,  by  States,  rejected— 30  to  216;  as  follows: — 

'•Yeas — Maryland,  1;  South  Carolina,  9;  Georgia,  9; 
Florida,  .3;  Alabama,  9;  Arkansas,  3;  Tennessee,  1;  Kea- 
tuoky,  1—36. 

"Xay.s— Maine,  9;  New  Hampshire,  6;  Massachusetts,  12% 
Vermont,  6;  Rhode  Island,  4;  Connecticut,  6;  Kew  Jersey, 
7  ;  New  York,  — ;  Pennsylvania,  26;  Delaware,  8;  Maryland, 
6 ;  V  irgiiiia,  17  ;  North  Carolina,  11 ;  Mississippi,  6 ;  Louisianii, 
6;  Te.-cas.  4;  Tennessee,  12;  Kentucky,  11;  Ohio,  23;  Indi- 
ana, 12;  Illinois,  9;  Michigan,  5;  Iowa,  i;  Missouri,  7 ;  Wia- 
eousin,  •t — 216." 

Here  we  find  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Missouri,  voting  against  the 
incorporation  of  the  doctrine  of  intervention  for 
the  protection  of  slavery  into  the  platform.  They 
voted  against  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Yancey's  report 
and  resolution.  Those  States  then  had  the  op- 
portunity of  afl[irming  tjiis  doctrine,  if  they 
thought  it  ought  to  be  any  portion  of  the  Demo- 
cratic creed.  Not  only  the  States  I  have  named 
— the  border  States- — voted  that  way,  but  you 
will  find  voting  against  this  doctrine  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas, — the  very  States  that  have 
now  seceded  from  the  Charleston  convention  for 
the  reason  that  this  same  doctrine  was  not  incor- 
porated into  the  platform.  In  1848,  they  voted 
against  putting  it  into  the  platform ;  in  1860, 
their  delegates  bolt  the  convention  because  it  was 
not  put  into  the  platform.  The  Senate  and  the 
country  will'  judge  who  has  changed  on  this 
question.  North  Carolina,  through  Mr.  Strange, 
stated  her  reason  for  voting  against  this  doctrine; 
which  was,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  platform, 
as  it  stood,  covered  the  entire  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention by  Congress  in  States  and  Terri- 
tories. That  is  what  he  wanted  :  that  Congress 
should  not  intervene,  leaving  it  for  the  Territories 
to  do  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  did  not  violate 
the  Constitution;  and  the  judiciary  to  correct 
their  errors  if  they  did  violate  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  McAllister,  of  Georgia,  explained  that 
Georgia  voted  for  the  resolution  because  they 
did  not  think  it  went  so  far  as  was  claimed  by 
Mr.  Yancey  in  his  speech ;  in  elFect,  disavowing 
the  doctrine  of  intervention,  which  Mr.  Y'ancey 
intended  to  aflfirm. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  in  1848  the  Democratic  creed  waa 
non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the 
Territories,  either  for  or  against  it;  that  Con- 
gress should  not  interfere  either  to  establish  or 
abolish  it,  or  protect  or  maintain  it, — unqualified 
non-intervention.  The  Democratic  party  waa 
committed  to  the  doctrine.  It  is  true  there  were 
individual  exceptions,  men  who  did  not  believe 
in  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  one  of  them.  Ha 
supported  General  Cass  under  protest,  making 
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ppeeches  for  him,  and  protesting  against  his 
^Nicholson  letter  and  the  doctrines  continued  in 
it.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has  a  clean 
record,  but  a  record  outside  the  Democratic 
party, — a  record  at  war  with  the  Democratic 
platform, — rebelling  against  its  principles  and 
acquiescing  in  its  nomination.  The  Senator  then, 
as  now,  granted  no  quarter  to  sqixatter  sove- 
reignty, but  he  made  speeches  for  the  squatter 
sovereignty  chief. 

I  pass  now,  sir,  to  1850,  in  order  to  show  clearly 
by  the  record,  as  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  same  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention was  incorporated  into  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  against  his  will,  and  on  my 
motion.  We  differed  then,  as  we  differ  now ;  he 
against  those  measures,  I  for  them.  I  deem  it 
my  duty,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious, 
to  show  that  this  doctrine  was  then  thoroughly 
discussed,  and  that,  after  a  deliberate  debate, 
■which  ran  over  two  months,  it  was  affirmed  by  a 
vote  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  the  Senate,  and  in- 
corporated into  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
On  the  25th  of  March,  1850,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee    on    Territories    of    this    body    [Mr. 

.Douglas]  reported  two  bills, — one  for  the  ad- 
mission, of  California  as  a  State,  the  other  to  or- 
ganize the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
and  to  adjust  the  disputed  boundary  with  Texas. 
On  the  19th  of  April  the  Senate  appointed  the 
celebrated  committee  of  thirteen,  with  Mr.  Clay 
at  its  head,  to  consider  the  whole  question.     On 

,  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  thirteen,  reported  the  celebrated 
omnibus  bill  to  the  Senate,  which,  as  your  records 
will  show,  consisted  of  the  two  printed  bills  pre- 
viousl}'  reported  by  myself  from  the  Territorial 
Committee,  with  a  wafer  between  them,  and  cer- 
tain amendments  interlined  in  writing.  One  of 
the  amendments,  which  was  made  in  the  com- 
mittee of  thirteen,  I  will  point  out,  for  it  in- 
volves this  distinct  question  now  in  dispute. 
The  bill,  as  it  was  originally  reported  by  myself, 
defined  the  powers  of  the  Territorial  Legislature 
in  these  words : — 

"  And  he.  it  further  enacted,  That  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Territories  shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legis- 
lation consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  tliis  act;  but  no  law  shall  bo  passed 
interfering  with  the  primary  disposition  of  the  soil,"  Ac. 

As  reported  from  the  Territorial  Committee, 
■  the  bill  was  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery;  the 
bill  ignored  the  slavery  question,  and  conferred 
on  the  Territorial  Legislature  power  over  all 
rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  without  excepting  slavery.  The 
committee  of  thirteen  reported  this  amendment 
to  it,  after  the  clause,  "but  no  law  shall  be 
passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposition 
of  the  soil,"  by  adding,  "nor  in  respect  to  Af- 
rican slavery;"  so  that  the  committee  of  thir- 
teen reported  against  the  Territorial  Legislature 
passing  any  law  in  respect  to  African  slavery. 
Sir.  Clay  stated  that  that  limitation  on  the  Terri- 
torial Legislature  had  been  incorporated  into  the 
bill  against  his  will  and  his  judgment.  General 
Cass,  in  debate,  made  the  same  statement,  that 
it  had  been  incorporated  against  his  judgment. 


They  were  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Territonal 
Legislature  to  act  on  all  rightful  subjects  of 
legislation  consistent  with  the  Constitution, 
without  excepting  African  slavery ;  but  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  overruled  them.  When 
this  report  came  in,  the  Senator  from  Mi'^sissippi 
objected  to  the  b'll,  and  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  very  seciion  to  which  1  refer,  which  I  will 
ask  my  friend  to  read,  with  the  explanatory  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  in  offering  ii;. 

Mr.  PUGH.  When  the  bill  came  up  for  actioti 
on  the  15th  of  May,  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi, 
said : — 

"I  offer  the  following  amendment:  to  strike  out  in  tbe 
sixth  line  of  the  tenth  section  the  words  '  in  respect  to  Afii/- 
can  slavery,'  and  insert  the  words  'with  thoae  rights  of  pro- 
perty  growing  out  of  the  institution  of  African  slavery  as  it 
exists  in  any  of  the  States  of  the  Union.'  The  object  "of  ths 
amendment  is  to  prevent  the  Territorial  Legislature  from 
legislating  against  the  rights  of  property  growing  out  of  the 
instilution  of  slavery."  *  *  *  *  "  It  will  leave  to  the 
Territorial  Legislatures  those  rights  and  powers  which  are 
essentially  necessary,  not  only  to  the  preservation  of  pro. 
perty,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  Territory.  It  will  leave  th« 
right  to  rtiake  such  police  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
prevent  disorders,  and  which  will  be  absolutely  necessary 
with  such  property  as  that  to  secure  its  beneficial  use  to  its 
owner.  With  this  brief  explanation  I  submit  the  amend> 
ment." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  tllfe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  objected  to  the  bill, 
because  it  did  not  contain  a  prohibition  on  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territoi'y  against  legislating 
in  a  manner  hostile  to  slavery.  He  wished  the 
Territorial  Legislature  to  have  the  power  to  pro- 
tect, but  not  the  power  to  prohibit.  That  was 
his  position.  I  give  him  the  credit  of  having 
been  consistent  on  that  point.  I  wished  to  give 
the  Territorial  Legislature  power  over  all  right- 
ful subjects  of  legislation,  leaving  slave  property 
and  horse  property  and  every  other  species  of 
property  on  an  exact  equal  footing  ;  leaving  the 
people  to  make  their  own  regulations  as  they 
pleased,  so  that  they  did  not  violate  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Senator  from  Mississippi  desired 
an  exception  as  to  slavery,  to  the  effect  that 
they  might  protect  it,  but  should  not  adopt  un 
friendly  legislation  to  it,  taking  slavery  out  of 
the  category  of  other  property.  Mr.  Clay  among 
other  things  said,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  what  will  now  be  read. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

"Mr.  Clay."  »  *  *  *  "The  clause  itself  was  intfo- 
duced  into  the  bill  by  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  tying 
up  the  hands  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  in  respect  to 
legislating  at  all,  one  way  or  tlie  other,  upon  tlie  subject  of 
African  slavery.  It  was  intended  to  leave  the  legislation  and 
the  law  of  the  respective  Territories  in  the  .condition  in  which 
the  act  will  find  them.  I  stated  on  a  former  occasion  that  I 
did  not,  in  committee,  vote  for  the  amendment  to  insert  the 
clause,  though  it  was  proposed  to  be  introduced  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  I  attached  very  little  consequence 
to  it  at  the  time,  and  I  attach  very  littl.?  to  it  at  present.  It 
is  perhaps  of  no  particular  Importance  whatever.  Now,  sir, 
if  I  understand  the  measure  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  it  aims  at  the  same  thing.  I  do  not  understand 
him  as  proposing  that  if  any  one  shall  carry  slaves  into  the 
Territory,— although  by  thelaws  of  the  Territory  he  cannot 
talve  tliuni  thei'e,— ithe  legislative  hands  of  the  territorial 
goverument  shnuld  bo  so  tied  as  to  prevent  it  saying  he  shall 
not  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labor.  If  the  Senator  from  ilia- 
sissij'pi  means  to  say  that — 

'•  -Mr.  D.wis.  I  do  mean  to  say  it. 

"  Mr.  Clay.  If  the  object  of  the  Senator  is  to  provide  that 
slaves  may  be  introduced  into  the  Territory  contrary  to  the 
lex  loci,  and  being  introduced,  nothing  shall  be  done  by  the 
Legislature  to  impair  the  riglits  of  owners  to  hold  the  slaves 
thus  brought  contrary  to  the  local  laws,  /  certainly  cannot 
vote  for  it.    In  doing  so,  I  shaU  repeat  again  the  expression 


«f  opinion  which  I  announced  at  an  early  period  of  the  ses- 
sion." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  it  will  be  found  thai  a 
distinct  issue  was  made  up  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  insisted  that  the  legislation  of 
Congress  should  be  so  framed  as  to  recognize  the 
right  of  the  slaveholder  to  go  into  the  Territory 
and  hold  his  property  in  defiance  of  the  local 
law.  Mr.  Clay  said  that  he  would  never  agree 
to  the  recognition  of  the  doctrine  that  you  could 
carry  slaves  to  a  Territory  and  hold  them  against 
the  lex  loci,  in  defiance  of  the  local  law.  On 
this  distinct  issue  it  was  that  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  and  the  illustrious  Kentuckian  dif- 
fered. Mr.  Clay  was  against  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso ;  but  he  was  against  repealing  by  Congress 
the  Mexican  laws  that  were  adverse  to  slavery. 
He  was  against  the  recognition  by  Congress  of 
the  alleged  right  to  carry  slaves  there,  and  hold 
them  in  violation  of  the  local  law.  He  was 
against  any  act  that  would  prevent  the  people 
of  the  Territories  from  deciding  for  themselves 
whether  they  would  have  slavery  or  not.  In 
QtheE  words,  Mr.  Clay  supported  and  sustained 
every  vote  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
brings  in.judgment  against  me,  except  one ;  and 
that,  one  ,was  given  under  instoructions,  as  the 
Bern ator  from  Mississippi  is  well  aware. 

iiTMs_debate  shows  clearly  that  the  compromise 
mfia^ures;  ©f  1850  were  intended  to  assert  the 
pyihci-ple,  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  tlve  Territories,  leaving  the  people  to 
da  las.they  pleased,  so  that  they  did  not  violate 
the  Constitution,. and  leaving  the  courts  to  ascer- 
tain: whether:  they  did  not  violate  it  or  not. 

r  Mr.  GREEN.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  ? 

oMri  DOUGLAS;; I  cannot  yield  for  interrup- 
H-on.  .        ,.     .,-..-     J' 

,  Mr.  GREEN.  Very  welL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  my  friend  [Mr.  Pugh] 
to  ;Continue  the  extract*  from  that  debate,  on 
bothsides,  a  little  furtker,  in  order  to  put  them 
OJathe  record. 

■  Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

'•  Mr. .Da VIS."  *  *  *  *  '5  We  are  giving,  or 
proposiiig  ttf  give,  a  gm^rritiient  to  a  Territory,  which  act 
rests  lapon  the  basis  ot  uur  right  to  make  sucli  provision. 
\Ve  suppose  we  have  a  rij^ht  to  confer  power.  If  so,  we  may 
mark  out' tlie  limit  to  wliicli  they  niay  legislate,  and  are 
botiiid  not  to  confer  power  beyond  that  which  'exifets  in  Con- 
gress. '  If  we  give  them  power  to  legislate"  beyond  that,  we 
commit  a^fraudor  nsjirpatipp,  a^  it  may  be  done  openly, 
coyei'tly,  or  indirectly." 

liTo  which  Mi-.  Clay  replied  :—  ■     i 

":Kow;  sir,  I  only  repeat- , what  I  had  occasion  to  s*ay  be- 
fore, that  while  I  am  willinHj  to  stand  aside  and  make  no 
legislative  enactment  one'waj  or  the^other — to  lay  off  tlie 
Tcrritnrips  without  the  Wrlmof  proviso  on  the  one  hand, 
with  wlrifihMl  understand  we  Oive  threatened,  or  witholit  an 
attsmpt  to  introduce  a  olau-sa  for  the  introduction  of  slavery 
in  tiio  Territories— while  I  am  for  rejectjng  both  the  :Pne 
Htid  the  other,  I  .im  c6ntent  that  the  law  as  if  eiists  shall 
pre.varl:  -and if  there  be  any  diversity  of  opinion  as  to'what 
it  means,  I  am  willing  that  it  shijll  l^e  settled  by  the  highest 
judicial  authority  of  the  , country,  '^hile  1  ijm,  content 
thus  to  abide  the  result,  I  nrast  say  that  1  cannot  vote  for 
any  express  provision  recognizing  the  right  to  carry  slaves 
there."  i    ■   i 

To  which  Mr.  Davis  rejoined  that 
fi^J%  i^.saiu  our  Kevolution  grew  out.  of  a  preanible;  and  I 
hppe,  we  have  soniething  of  the  same  character,  of  the  hardy 
Suea  of  tha  Reyolu^(oaL  who  first  commenced  th|e  war  with 


the  mother  country;  sometliing  of  the  spirit  of  that  LoW 
Yankee  who  said  he  had  a  right,  to  go  to  Ooiioord,  ami  that 
go  he  would,  and  who,  in  the  maintenance  of  that  ri-ht, 
met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  British  sentinel.  JSow.  sir, 
if  our  right  to  carry  slaves  in  these  TeiTitories  be  a  consti- 
tutional right,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  maintain  it." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  These  extracts  confirm  the 
statement  that  the  issue  was  precisely  as  I  liuve 
stated  it,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Mississijjja 
then  took  the  ground  that  he  now  maintiiiiis  ; 
but  that  Mr.  Clay,  the  champion  of  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  took  tlie  opposite  ground. 
Mr.  Clay,  in  that  very  speech,  answered  the 
objection  about  there  being  two  constructions 
of  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  He  svaa 
for  non-intervention  by  Congress  ;  no  restric- 
tion upon  the  Territorial  Legislature ;  and  then 
leaving  it  to  the  courts  to  decide  whether  the 
territorial  enactments  were  constitutionai  or 
not.  That  was  the  position  of  Mr.  Clay ;  that 
was  the  position  of  the  champion  of  those  mea- 
sures. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  asserted  hia 
right  to  go  with  his  property,  in  violation  of  the 
local  law,  and  said  he  was  going  to  act  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  sergeant  at  Lexington,  who 
said  that  he  had  a  right  to  go  to  Concord,  and 
was  going.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  modi- 
fied his  amendment  so  as  to  make  the  language 
more  palatable  ;  but  not  to  change  the  principle, 
to  wit :  that  the  Territorial  Legislature  might 
legislate  to  protect  slavery,  but  not  legislate  in 
hostility  to  it.  In  that  shape,  his  amendment 
was  rejected.  Then  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  ofi'ered 
the  counterpart,  to  restrict  the  power,  so  that  the 
Territorial  Legislature  might  prohibit  slavery, 
but  not  protect  or  tolerate  it.  That  was  re- 
jected by  precisely  the  same  number  of  votes 
as  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi. By  these  votes  the  Senate  showed  that 
the  object  of  the  bill  was  to  leave  the  Territo- 
rial Legislature  to  do  as  it  pleased,  subject  to 
the  Constitution,  with  the  courts  to  ascertain 
when  it  violated  it ;  but  not  to  put  any  restric- 
tion on  the  Territorial  Legislature  except  that 
which  the  Constitution  imposed. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  compelled,  in  this  connection, 
to  do  what  I  dislike  to  do^quote  from  my  owu 
speeches,  to  show  that  I  then  took  the  position 
I  do  now  in  vindication  of  the  ground  taken  by 
Mr.  Clay,  and  in  opposition  to  that  assumed  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  will  ask  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  to  read  that  extract. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Upon  these  amendments — the  one 
affirming  the  pro-slavery  and  the  other  the  anti- 
slavery  position,  in  opposition  to  the  right  of 
the  people  of  the  Territories  to  decide  the  slavery 
question  for  themselves — Mr.  Douglas  said  : — 

"The  position  that  I  have  ever  taken  has  been  that  this 
and  all  other  questions  relating  to  the  domestic  affairs  and 
domestic  policy  of  the  Territories,  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
decision  of  the  people  themselves ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
content  with  whatever  way  they  may  decide  the  question, 
because  they  have  a  much  deeper  interest  in  these  matters 
than  yje  have,  and  know  much  better  what  institutions  suit 
them  thaii  we,  who  have  never  been  there,  can  decide  for 
theih'.  I  Would  thereforf  nave  much  preferred  that  that 
portinii  of  the  bill  should  have  remained  as  it  was  reported 
from,  the  Committee  on  Territories,  with  no  provision  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  the  one  way  or  the  other.  And  I  do 
hope  yet,'  that  that  clause  ■will  be  stricken  out.  I  am  satis- 
fiedysiri  that;  it  gives  no  strength  to  the  bill.  lam  satis- 
fied, even  if  it  did  give  strength  to  it,  that  it  ought  not  to 
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tw  there,  htcause  it  is  a  violation  nf  principle — a  violntion  of 
tbat  principle  upon  which  we  have  all  rested  our  defence  of 
the  course  we  liave  taken  on  this  question.  1  do  not  see 
liow  tliose  of  us  who  have  taken  the  position  we  have  taken 
— tliat  of  non-intervention — and  have  argued  in  favor  of  the 
right  of  the  people  to  legislate  for  theniselveg  on  this  ques- 
tion, ean  support  such  u  provision  without  abandouinjr  all 
the  arguments  which  we  used  in  the  presidential  camp:iign 
iu  the  year  IS-tS,  and  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  honor- 
able Senatorfroni  Michi:,'an  (Mi-.  ViUiS)  in  that  letter  which  is 
Icnown  as  the  '  Nicholson  letter.'  Wo  are  required  to  aban- 
don that  platform ;  we  are  required  to  abandon  those  prin- 
ciples, and  to  stnltity  ourselves,  and  to  adopt  the  opposite 
doctrine— and  for  what  ?  In  order  to  say  that  the  pcopU  of 
the  Territories  shall  not  have  such  inslitxdwns  as  they  shall 
deem  adapted  to  their  conditions  and  their  wants.  I  "do  not 
see,  sir,  how  such  a  provision  can  be  acceptable  either  to  the 
people  of  the  North  or  the  South." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  add  one  word  to  the  extract  from 
my  own  speech,  to  show  that  I  took  precisely 
the  position  tlien  that  I  take  now.  I  will  nest 
ask  my  friend  to  read  a  brief  extract  from  the 
Bpeech  of  General  Cass  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  and 
also  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
and  in  favor  of  the  same  doctrine  that  I  am  now 
advocating. 

Mr.  PUGH.  Mr.  Cass  said,  (referring  to  the 
amendment    oflered   by    Mr.    Davis    and    Mr. 


"  Now,  with  respect  to  the  amendments,  I  sliall  vote 
against  them  both ;  and  tlieu  I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  strik- 
ing out  the  restriction  in  the  bill  upon  the  power  of  the  ter- 
ritorial governments.  I  shall  do  so  upon  this  ground :  I 
was  opposed,  as  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
declared  he  was,  to  the  insertion  of  this  prohibition  by  tlie 
committee;  I  consider  it  inexpedient  and  unconstitutional. 
I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that  the  rightful  power  of 
internal  legislation  in  the  Territories  belongs  to  the  people." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  have  already  said,  the 
vote  was  taken  on  these  two  amendments — the 
one  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi ;  the 
other  by  the  former  Senator  from  Ohio — and 
each  of  them  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  yeas 
25,  nays  30 ;  there  being  precisely  the  same 
majority  against  each.  Having  thus  rejected 
the  two  propositions,  the  one  affirming  the  riglit 
and  power  of  the  Territories  to  protect  slavery, 
but  not  to  prohibit  it,  and  the  other  affirming 
the  power  and  duty  to  prohibit,  but  not  to  pro- 
tect, the  record  shows  that  Mr.  Douglas  moved 
to  strike  out  all  in  the  bill  concerning  slavery, 
so  that  tlie  people  of  the  Territories  might  do 
as  they  pleased,  without  any  other  restriction 
than  the  Constitution.  That  motion  was  voted 
down  when  made  by  myself;  but  subsequently, 
after  the  debate  had  gone  at  great  length,  Mr. 
Clay,  from  his  seat  at  the  corner  of  the  Cham- 
ber, passed  to  mine,  and  said:  "If  you  will 
renew  your  motion  to  strike  out  that  limitation. 
it  will  now  be  carried,  and  we  shall  save  this 
bill."  I  stated  to  him  that  my  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Norris,)  now 
no  more,  would  not  vote  for  the  bill,  unless  those 
words  were  out ;  and  I  thought,  out  of  courtesy, 
I  would  let  him  make  the  motion,  as  I  had  once 
made  it,  and  I  would  see  him.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Claj',  I  went  to  Mr.  Norris.  He  made 
the  motion  to  strike  it  out.  It  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  32  in  the  affirmative  to  19  in  the  nega- 
tive;  thus  rejecting  the  doctrine  of  the  Senator. 
from  Mississippi,  and  sustaining  the  position 
advocated  by  myself. '  ■ 


Now,  sir,  I  am  free  to  say  to  that  Senatoft 
that  he  and  I  d.d  diifer  in  that  contest.  I  advc 
cat»d  non-intervention  then,  as  I  do  how.  He 
fought  it  then  gallantly,  as  he  always  fights; 
but  he  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to 
one  ;  and  I  was  sustained  ;  and  my  propositioa, 
and  not  his,  became  the  basis  of  those  measuresi 
Congress  adjourned  immediately  after  the  pass- 
age of  those  measures,  in  the  midst  of  a  ter» 
rific  excitement,  North  and  South.  Northern 
agitators  had  inflamed  the  passions  and  preju« 
dices  of  the  northern  people,  by  representing 
those  compromise  measures  as  being  measures 
for  the  extension  of  slavery.  The  southern  op* 
poneuts  of  the  measures  had  inflamed  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  southern  people  into  the  belief  that 
the  compromise  measures  were  a  sacrifice  of 
southern  rights  and  southern  honor.  Appeals 
were  made  to  the  people.  North  and  South,  by 
northern  interventionists  and  southern  interveo* 
tionists,  against  those  measures  that  had  been 
passed  by  the  majority — the  one  representing 
them  as  sacrificing  northern  rights  and  northern 
honor;  the  other  representing  them  as  sacrific- 
ing southern  rights  and  southern  honor.  That 
was  the  issue. 

I  went  to  my  own  State  to  make  my  appeal 
to  my  own  people  in  vindication  of  my  course. 
The  country  knows — history  has  recorded — the 
mode  in  which  I  was  received  when  I  landed  in 
Chicago.  The  City  Council,  filled  with  Aboli^ 
tionists,  had  passed  resolutions  annulling  the 
fugitive  slave  law,  instructing  the  police  to 
withhold  any  assistance  in  the  execution  of  tha 
law,  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  violation  of  the  law 
of  God  and  of  the  Constitution.  The  standard 
of  rebellion  was  raised.  The  public  passions 
were  inflamed.  A  fugitive  slave  was  about  to 
be  arrested,  and  civil  war  was  anticipated  by 
every  man.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  task  to  me  to 
go  into  a  public  meeting  thus  inflamed  and  ex- 
cited and  infuriated,  anRl  tell  those  people  that 
they  had  been  deceived  about  the  character  of 
those  mensures  ;  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  was 
right ;  that  it  was  an  act  required  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  country,  which  we  were  bound  to 
support ;  that  the  compromise  measures  were, 
all  of  them,  founded  on  correct  and  sound  prin- 
ciples. History  records  the  fact  that  I  met  that 
infuriated  populace,  composed  of  honest  and 
intelligent,  but  misguided,  men,  and  that  I  de- 
fended each  and  every  one  of  those  measures 
before  that  people,  and  procured  from  them  a 
resolution  that  the  fugitive  slave  law  should  b» 
executed,  and  the  compromise  measures  of  1850 
sustained.  I  must  trouble  my  friend  to  read  a 
passage  from  my  own  speech  before  that  meet- 
ing at  Chicago,  in  vindication  of  those  measures 
— a. speech  made  under  such  circumstances  that 
my  best  friends  warned  me  that  my  life  would 
pay  the  forfeit — and  then  you  will  see  on  what 
principle  I  defeiided  them. 

Mr.  PUGH  read  as  follows:— 

"  These  measures  are  predicated  on  the  great  fundamenfill 
principle  that  every  people  ought  to  possess  the  right  of 
forming  and  regulating  their  own  internal  concerns  »ud  do- 
mestic institutions  in  their  own  way.  It  was  supposed  that 
those  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  emigrated  to  the  slioros  of  tha 
Pacific  and  to  our  other  Territories  were  as  capable  ol  splli 
goverument  oa  their  neighbors  and  kindred  whom  tl  »y  le* 
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AiMod  ttein,  and  there  was  no  reason  for  believing  that 
Siey  had  lost  any  of  their  intelligence  or  patriotism  by  the 
wayside  while  crossing-  the  isthmus  or  the  plains.  It  Wiis 
also  believed,  that  after  thtir  arrival  in  the  coiititry,  wlien 
they  had  become  familiar  with  its  topography,  climate,  pro- 
*uctions,  and  reBonrcea,  and  had  connected  their  destiny 
With  it,  they  were  fully  as  competent  to  judge  for  themselves 
what  kind  of  laws  and  institutions  were  best  adapted  to  their 
*)ndition  and  interests,  as  we  were  who  never  saw  tlie  coun- 
try aiid  knew  very  little  about  it.  To  question  their  om- 
petency  to  do  this  was  to  deny  their  capacity  for  self- 
Kovernmcnt.  If  they  have  tlie  requisite  intelligence  and 
honesty  to  be  intrusted  with  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the 
joverument  of  white  men,  I  kuow  of  no  reason  why  they 
rtiould  not  be  deemed  competent  to  legislate  for  the  nej.To. 
If  they  are  suiliciently  enlightened  ic  make  laws  for  the 
protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property — of  morals  and  edii- 
«ation— -to  determine  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  of 
parent  and  child — I  am  not  aware  that  it  requires  any  higher 
degree  of  civilizatiou  to  regulate  the  affivirs  of  master  and 
•ervant.  These  things  are  all  confided  by  the  Constitution 
to  each  State  to  decide  for  itself;  and  I  know  of  no  reason 
why  the  same  principle  should  not  be  extended  to  the  Ter- 
ritories. My  votes  and  acts  have  been  in  accordance  with 
these  views  in  all  cases,  except  the  instances  in  wbicli  I 
yoted  under  j'our  instructions.  Those  were  youi-  votes,  and 
not  mine.  I  entered  my  protest  against  them  at  the  time — 
before  and  after  they  were  recorded— and  shall  never  hold 
ijjyself  responsible  for  them." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  after  that 
jf|)eech,  made  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
I  have  referred,  more  than  half  a  million 
copies  were  circulated  throughout  the  country 
by  order  of  the  great  national  committee  of  New 
York,  which  became  alarmed  lest  the  Union 
should  be  dissolved— a  speech  which  was  laid 
on  the  tables  of  Senators  at  the  opening  of  Uie 
session,  and  received  a  wider  circulation  and  more 
approval  than  any  speech  of  my  whole  life.  In 
Tiew  of  these  ftcts,  1  submit  whether  it  is  fair  to 
(jharge  me  with  having  for  the  first  time,  at  Free- 
port,  in  1858,  asserted  the  doctrine  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory  can  decide  this  qiiestion  for  them- 
selves ?  I  told  the  people  of  Chicago,  in  1850,  that 
the  compromise  measures  rested  on  the  great  fun- 
damental principle  that  every  people  ought  to 
possess  the  right  to  manage  their  own  domestic 
concerns  in  their  own  my ;  that  the  people  of 
the  States  possessed  the  power,  and  the  people 
^  the  Territories  ought  to  have  it;  that  all  my 
'  Yotes  had  been  cast  in  accordance  with  that  prin- 
ciple, except  when  acting  under  their  instruc- 
tions ;  that  those  votes  were  the  votes  of  those 
who  instructed  me,  and  not  my  own,  and  that  I 
Tvould  never  hold  myself  responsible  for  them. 
Is  it  fvir  for  Senators  to  quote  those  votes,  given 
under  those  circumstances?  The  Legislature  of 
Illinois  was  elected  a  short  time  afterwards. 
When  tliey  assembled,  they  passed  resolutions 
approving  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
and  instructing  the  Senators  from  that  State,  in 
all  new  territorial  organizations,  to  incorporate 
tjie  principle  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
ajiould  decide  the  slavery  question  for  themselves. 
Thus,  sir,  I  was  sustained  in  my  appeal  lo  my 
9T7n  people  in  justification  of  my  opposition  to 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  How 
was  it  with  his  appeal  to  his  people  ?  The  coun- 
try has  not  forgotten,  and  will  not  soon  forget, 
vith  what  anxiety  all  America  looked  to  Mis- 
gissippi,  to  Alabama,  to  Georgia,  to  South  Caro- 
lina, to  know  whether  or  not  the  submissionists 
— as  the  friends  of  those  measures  were  sneer- 
ingly  called — were  to  be  sustained  and  the  Union 
saved,  or  whether  the  ideas  now  proclaimsd  and 


then  held  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  wer» 
to  become  the  rule  of  action  in  the  southern 
States.  I  know  not  what  he  meant ;  but  the 
country  understood  and  believed,  so  far  as  I 
know,  that  the  fate  of  the  Union  depended  upon 
the  result  of  those  States  agreeing  to  acquiesce 
or  not  acquiesce.  I  do  not  doubt  the  attachment 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  to  this  Union ; 
I  do  not  doubt  his  devotion  to  his  country.  His 
services  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet  and  iu 
the  Senate  have  proved  his  attachment;  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  he  had  been  sustained  in  his 
appeal  to  the  people  of  Mississippi  against  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  the  Union  could 
not  have  been  preserved.  He  appealed  to  Mis- 
sissippi. General  Foote  was  the  standard-bearer 
of  the  friends  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850;  the  Senator  [Mr.  Davis]  the  standard- 
bearer  of  his  own  views  as  he  has  expressed 
them  in  the  Senate.  The  world  knows  the  re- 
sult. Mississippi  decided  against  the  Senator, 
[Mr.  Davis,]  and  in  favor  of  his  opponent. 
Mississippi  rebuked  this  doctrine  of  intervention, 
and  placed  her  Foote  upon  it. 

How  was  it  in  Alabama?  There  Yancey  led 
off,  and  was  sustained  by  the  same  body  of  men 
that  lately  attempted  to  break  up  the  Charleston 
convention.  The  same  Yancey  who  avowed  the 
same  doctrine  of  intervention  at  Baltimore  in 
1848,  when  it  was  voted  down  by  his  own  party, 
— that  same  Yancey  boldly  bore  the  flag  of  the 
interventionists  of  Alabama  against  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850;  but  Alabama,  like  Mis- 
sissippi, told  Mr.  Yancey  and  his  co-interven- 
tionists to  obey  the  laws  of  the  land  and  acqui- 
esce in  the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  af* 
firmed  in  the  measures  of  1850. 

In  Georgia,  too,  the  battle  raged  all  along  the 
line,  as  the  Senator  from  that  State  [Mr.  Toombs] 
can  bear  testimony.  He  found  it  necessary  to  form 
a  union  of  Union  men'  against  the  opponents  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  1850.  The  battle 
raged  fiercely  and  savagely.  You,  sir,  [ad- 
dressing Mr.  Toombs,]  and  your  associates,  were 
denounced  as  submissionists  because  you  sus- 
tained the  principle  of  non-intervention  as  af- 
firmed in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
They  were  not  going  to  submit — no,  not  they ; 
but  when  the  election  came,  Georgia  decided 
against  them,  and  in  favor  of  the  compromise 
measures,  if  I  recollect  right,  by  about  twenty- 
one  thousand  majority.  Then,  instead  of  being 
the  fire-eaters,  they  themselves  in  turn  became 
the  submissionists;  but  they  submitted  by  com- 
pulsion of  their  own  people.  The  people  of 
Georgia  told  the  Senator  before  my  eye  [Mr. 
Iverson]  that  he  must  submit  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught  in  his  speech  of  1848,  when 
General  Cass  was  the  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

So  in  South  Carolina.  Your  Rhetts  led  the 
forces  there  against  the  compromise  measures. 
The  gallant  and  patriotic  Butler,  who,  although 
he  had  opposed  the  measures  as  a  Senator,  feel- 
ing that  it  was  his  duty  to  sustain  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  led  those 
who  were  in  favor  of  acquiescing  in  the  action 
of  Congress.  And  South  Carolina  herself  de- 
cided against  those  men  who  were  going  to  break 
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np  parties  and  the  Union  on  this  question  of  in- 
tervention and  non-intervention. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  prefer  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.     One  single  word. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Well. 

Mr.  PLiMMOND.  At  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  compromise  measures,  Mr.  Rhett  was  not 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  know  he  was  not. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.   The  question  that  arose 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  must  say  to  my  friend— — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Fitzpat- 
KiCK.)  ■  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  the 
floor  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  cannot. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  will  resume  his  seat. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Rhett 
was  not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time;  hut  Mr. 
Rhett's  opinions  were  known  then  as  well  as 
they  are  now ;  and  he  led  the  men  who  were 
not  willing  to  submit  to  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  1850,  and  was  rebuked  by  his  own 
people,  and  he  became  a  submissionist  perforce. 
Here  you  have  the  verdict  of  the  American 
people,  north  and  south,  in  favor  of  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention.  The  southern  inter- 
ventionists, who  had  been  defeated  and  over- 
thrown at  home,  at  last  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they,  too,  would  submit,  not  from  choice, 
but  because  they  could  not  help  it ;  and  they 
said  then  to  us,  "  Let  us  reunite  the  Democratic 
party,  and  present  a  united  front  against  the 
abolitionists  of  the  North."  We  said  to  them, 
"  Gentlemen,  although  you  have  erred  ;  although 
you  liave  erred  egregiously  on  this  question,  in 
resisting  non-intervention,  we  will  forgive  yon, 
if  you  will  come  up  to  Baltimore  and  acquiesce 
in  a  resolution  establishing  non-intervention  for 
the  future."  We  received  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  terms,  as  we  supposed,  of  acqui- 
espence  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
,and  the  affirmance  of  non-intervention  as  the 
rule  of  the  party  in  the  future.  We  granted 
him  "  quarter"  after  he  had  been  condemned, 
and  was  ready  for  execution 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  scorned  it  then,  and  scorn  it 
now. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes,  sir;  as  I  scorned  his 
threat  not  to  grant  "  quarter"'  the  other  day.  I 
like  the  spirit  that  animates  him  f>  scorn  "quar- 
ter." But,  sir,  the  convention  at  Baltimore, 
nevertheless,  did  ratify  and  confirm  these  com- 
promise measures  as  containing  the  rule  of 
action  of  the  party.  He  will  not  deny  that  the 
convention,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  compromise  measures  ;  that  General 
Pierce  was  nominated  for  President  on  that  issue ; 
that  he  was  elected  on  that  issue  and  none  other  ; 
that  he  never  would  have  been  elected  but  for 
that. issue;  and  tha,t  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi became  Secretary  of  War  by  virtue  of  the 
same  issue.  These  are  stubborn  facts.  He  never 
could  have  been  Secretary  of  War  if  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  had  not  been  elected.  General 
,  Pierce  could  not  have  been  elected  or  nominated 
if  he  had  not  stood  upon  the  issue  of  non-inter- 
TOntion  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  States  and 


Territories.  When  the  party  came  together,  wb^ 
the  friends  of  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, 
we,  the  friends  of  non-intervention,  were  mag- 
nanimous and  tolerant.  We  made  no  issues  upon 
those  who  had  differed  with  us  ;  we  were  gene- 
rous and  forgiving;  we  did  hot  remind  them  of 
their  faults,  nor  of  their  humiliation.  We  re^ 
cognized  them  as  our  equals.  We  never  expected 
to  be  told  that  we  were  to  be  pursued  to  the  death, 
and  that  "no  quarter"  was  to  be  granted  to  us 
whenever  yon  got  the  accidental  power  to  inflict 
revenge.  We  are  tolerant.  If  we  succeed  now, 
we  do  not  propose  to  proscribe  anybody  because 
of  a  difference  of  opinion,  so  long  as  he  remains 
in  the  Democratic  organization  and  supports  its 
nominees. 

Mr.  President,  having  shown  that  General 
Pierce  was  nominated  and  elected  on  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  ;  that  he  stood  pledged 
by  every  dictate  of  honor  and  fidelity  to  carry 
it  cut  in  good  faith,  I  will  now  proceed  to  show 
how  it  was  carried  out  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  At  that  time'the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  a  chairman  of  the  Com^ 
mittee  on  Territories  who  did  unquestionably 
reflect  the  sentiments  of  the  body,  and  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  body.  It  having  be- 
come necessary  to  organize  the  Territories  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  Committee  on  Tei'ri- 
tories,  through  me  as  its  chairman,  on  the  4th 
of  January,  1854,  made  a  report  to  this  body, 
accompanied  by  a  bill.  In  this  report  we  set 
forth  distinctly  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
proposed  to  organize  these  Territories.  I  will 
ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  to  read  an  extract  from 
that  report,  to  show  what  were  those  principles. 

Mr.  PUGII  read  as  follows  : — 

"In  the  judgment,  of  your  committee,  those  raeaanres  [ibs 
compromise  measures  of  1800]  were  iiiteDcled  to  have  a  far 
more  comprehensive  and  enduring  effect  than  tlie  mere  ad- 
justmenfof  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  t lie  recent  acqui- 
sition of  Mexican  territory.  Thej-  were  desigijed  to  establish 
certain  great  principles^  wMch  would  not  only  furnish  ade- 
quate remedies  for  existing  evils,  but,  in  all  time  to  come, 
avoid  the  perils  of  a  similar  agitation,  by  withdrawing  the 
question  of  slavery  from  the  halls  of  Congress  and  the  po- 
litical arena,  and  committing  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  those 
who  were  immediately  interested  in,  and  alone  responsible 
for,  its  consequences.  With  a  view  of  conforming  their  ac- 
tion to  the  settled  policy  of  the,  government,  sanctioued  by 
the  approving  voice  of  the  American  people,  your  committee 
have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  incorporate  and  poi-iietuate,  in 
their  territorial  bill,  the  principles  and  spirit  of  those  mea- 

After  presenting  and  reviewing  certain  pro^ 
visions  of  the  bill,  the  committee  conclude  as 
follows:'^ —        .  ■  ■•  ,  ,  ; 

"From-  these  provisions  it  is  apparent. that  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850  affirm  and  rest  jipon  the  following 
propopition.'i: 

'  ■'  i'irst.  That  all  questions  pertaining  to  'slavery  in  the 
Territories,  and  in  the  new  States  to  be  formed  therefrom, 
are  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  people  residing  tlieiein,  by 
their  appropriate  representatives,  to  be  chosen  by  them  for 
that  purpose. 

"  Second.  That  all  cases  involving  title  to  slaves,  and 
questions  of  personal  freedom,  are  referred  to  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  local  triburuUs.  with  tho  right  of  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

"Third.  That,  the  provision  of ,  the  Constitution  of  tbs 
United  States  in  respect  to  fugitives  from  service  is  to  be 
carried  into  faithful  execution  in  all  tho  organized  Terri- 
tories the  same  as  in  the  States.  The  substitute  for  the  biU 
which  your  committee  have  prepared,  and  which  is  com. 
mended  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  Senate,  proposes  to 
carry  these  propositions  and  principles  into  practical  opera- 
tion, in  the  precise  language  of  the  compromise  ^ 
of  1850.,"                                                                ■  .   , 
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Mr!  DOUGLAS.  It  appears,  from  these  ex- 
trncts  fvoni  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories,  tliat  we  did  ..not  propose  to  mislead 
any  man,  or  to  permit  any  man  to  be  misled,  in 
regard  to  the  principle  on  which  the  proposed 

'territorial'  action  was  to  be  based.  The  princi- 
ples were  distinctly  set 'forth:  first,  that  the 
slavery  question    was   to   be   banished    foreyer 

,  from  the  Kails  of  Congress,  and  remanded  to 
the  people  of  the  Territories  who  were  imme- 
jdiately  interested;  secondly,  that  all  questions 
involving  the  title  to  slaves,  and  matters  of 
personal  freedom,  were  referred  to  the  adjudi- 
cation of  the  local  tribunals,  with  a  right  of 
appeal  to ,  the  Suprem.e  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Here  non-intervention  was  established 
as  an  invariable  rule  of  action  ;  the  Territories 
were  to  legislate  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution ;  and  if  they 
passed  any  law  impairing,  or  injurious  to,  the 
rights  of  property  in  slaves,  suit  should  be 
brought  in  the  local  court  of  the  Territory,  with 
a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States;  and  that  we  would  abide  tlie 
result  of  such  decisions.  Then  the  fugitive 
slave. law  was  to  be  faithfully  executed  and  car- 
ried into  effect.  Can  any  man  have  an  excuse 
for  not  knowing  that  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
ing of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was,  that  Con- 
gress renounced  forever  all  right  or  pretext  for 
interfering  with  slavery  in  the  Territories,  either 
to  establish,  prohibit,  or  protect?  Remember, 
the  questions  to  be  referred  to  tlie  courts  were 
such  questions  as  should  arise  under  the  terri- 
torial enactments,  and  the  cases  all  were  to  go 
into  the  local  courts,  with  a  right  of  appeal. 
Certainly,  it  gentlemen  did  not  understand  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  it  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
committee  that  reported  it. 

I  insist  that  the  terms  of  the  bill  are  still 
more  explicit  on  this  point.  Having  given 
notice,  in  the  report,  of  what  we  intended  to  do, 
and  how  we  intended  to  do  it,  and  for  what  pur- 
pose we  put  the  provision  in  the  bill  itself  in 
language  so  plain  that  he  who  runs  may  read, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  understanding  it. 

'In  the  fourteenth  section  of  the  bill  we  pro- 
vided : — 

"  That  the  Constitution  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  not  locally  inapplicable,  shall  have  the  same  force 
and  effect  within  the  said  Territory  as  elsewhere  within 
the  United  States,  except  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  pre- 
paratory to  the  admission  of  jlissouri  into  the  Union,  ap- 
proved March  6,  1820,  which  being  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  in 
the  States  and  Territories,  as  recognize^  by  the  legislation 
of  1850,  commonly  called  the  'compromise  measures,'  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void;  it  being  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  this  aet  not  to  legislate  slavery  into 
B,ny  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
ti^eir  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

There  you  find  several  distinct  propositions 
af&rmed  in  the  body  of  the  bill — that  is  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  the  late  Colonel 
Benton  denounced  as  being  a  mere  stump  speech ; 
because  the  draughter  of  the  bill  was  careful 
enough  to  incorporate  the  distinct  propositions 
which  it  was  intended  to  carry  out.  We  did  not 
mean  to  leave  it  in  doubt.  In  the  first  plape, 
the  principle  announced  was,  that  we  repealed 


the  Missouri  compromise  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, as  affirmed  in  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850.  There  is  the  assertion,  that  th6  com- 
promise measures  were  inconsistent  with  inter- 
vention for  any  purpose;  that  it  was  necessary 
to  establish  non-intervention,  without  any  excep- 
tion or  other  qualification,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  principle  of  the  compromise  measures  of 
1850 ;  and  we  repenled  the  Missouri  compromise 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  applying  that  prin- 
ciple and  banishing  the  slavery  question  from 
Congress,  and  remanding  it  to  the  people  of  tho 
Territories.  That  was  the  object,  the  only 
object,  for  which  we  ever  repealed  it.  Every 
Senator  who  voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill 
declared  by  his  vote  that  nourintervention  was 
the  rule  in  the  compromise  measures  of  1850. 
He  is  estopped  from  denying  it;  and  it  was:  well 
understood,  at  the  time,  that  we  were  making  an 
endorsement  of  the  principle  of  the  compromise 
measures-  of  1860;  and  we  insisted  that  we 
would  never  repeal  the  Missouri  restriction  until 
we  had  that  recognition.  I  remember  well  that 
when  southern  Senators,  who  had  opposed  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  came  to  me  and 
asked  me  to  strike  out  the  words  "being  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  slavery  in  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, as  recognized  by  the  legislation  of  1850. 
commonly  called  the  compromise  measures,"  I 
asked  them  why?  They  told  me  they  had  voted 
against  the  measures  of  1850,  and  this  seemed 
to  stultify  them,  by  compelling  them  to  affirm 
them.  I  said,  in  these  consultations,  "You  have 
: agreed  to  withdraw  your  opposition  and  ac- 
quiesce, and  I  must  have  it  inserted  in  the  bill, 
that  we  repeal  the  Missouri  restriction  only  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention;" .  and  there  are  men  within  the 
hearing  of  my  voice  to  whom  these  reasons  were 
given.  It  was  considered  as  rather  a  bitter  pill 
to  those  who  had  opposed  the  compromise  mea- 
sures of  185,0;  but  we  insisted  that  they  should 
swallow  it  as  th#  only  condition  on  which  we 
would  pass  such  a  bill.  We  had  the  recognition 
of  the  principle,  and  we  had  the  pledge  of  honor 
of  every  Senator  who  voted  for  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  that  he  would  stand  by  the  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention  in  all  time  to  come. 
The  Journal  shows  it.  AVe  took  his  bond,  and 
recorded  it  on  the  Journal ;  it  still,  exists,  and 
will  be  imperishable. 
What  else  is  asserted? 

"  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act  not  lu 
legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory;  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom." 

;'  That  does  not  tell  what  the  intent  was,  but 
■\Vhat  was  not  the  intent.     What  was  the  intent? 

"  But  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subjectTonly  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

That  was  the  intent.  Every  man  who  voted 
for  the  bill  declared,  on  his  oathj  that  that  was 
the  intent:  non-intervention  by  Congress;  the 
people  left  free  to  do  as  they  pleased,  so  that 
they  did  not  violate  the  Constitution,  and  the 
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«onrts  to  find  out  -whether  they  violated  the  Con- 
Btitution  of  the  United  States  or  not;  but  Con- 
gress never  to  interfere  in  any  case.  That  is  the 
way  we  agreed  to  this  bill.  The  record  shows 
it.  I  have  no  controversy  with  any  man  who 
was  not  a  member  of  the  body  at  the  time  the 
bill  passed,  nor  with  any  man  who  has  changed 
his  opinions  since  and  will  avow  the  change  ;  but 
I  assert  that,  beyond  cavil,  beyond  dispute,  be- 
yond pretext,  the  object  was,  as  avowed  in  the 
bill  itself — non-intervention  by  Congress  with 
slavery  in  the  States  and  Territories;  and  I 
cannot  permit  it  to  be  said,  without  reply,  that 
non-intervention  meant  only  that  Congress  should 
not  establish  or  proliibit  slavery,  and  did  not 
mean  that  it  should  not  protect  it.  Sir,  the 
record  shows  that  it  did  mean  that  Congress 
should  never  interfere  for  any  purpose,  either  to 
protect,  prohibit,  or  abolish; 

That  very  question  was  raised  by  a  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Stuart,  while  the  bill  was 
pending,  after  this  proposition  which  I  have 
read  had  been  voted  in.  He  said  that  while  we 
had  stated  the  principle  correctly,  still  the  eifect 
of  the  bill  would  be,  by  repealing  the  Missouri 
compromise,  to  revive  the  old  French  laws  pro- 
tecting slavery,  and  that  thus  we  should  have 
intervened  in  the  very  act  of  non-intervening, 
by  reviving  a  law  for  the  protection  of  slavery. 
That  was  his  opinion.  Mr.  Stuart  laid  down 
the  proposition,  as  a  lawyer,  that  to  repeal  a 
repealing  act  revived  the  former  act ;  and  hence 
when  we  repealed  the  Missouri  compromise  we 
revived  the  French  law  that  had  become  void 
when  that  compromise  was  established.  That 
eminent  lawyer  and  jurist,  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina,  replied  that  Mr.  Stuart  had  properly 
stated  the  common  law  rale  on  that  subject,  but 
that  the  civil  law  rule  was  diiFerent;  that 
wherever  the  civil  law  existed,  if  you  repealed 
e,  repealing  act,  it  did  not  revive  the  former  act, 
and  hence  that  no  amendment  was  necessary  on 
that  point.  After  consultation,  an  amendment 
was  prepared,  which  is  known  to  the  ctuntry  as 
the  Badger  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  declare  that  Congress  should  not  protect  sla- 
very itself,  nor  do  any  act  by  which  it  should  be 
protected,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  people; 
that  Congress  would  not  only  not  protect  it,  but 
"would  not  do  any  thing  that  would  cause  a 
revival  of  any  law  that  would  protect  it — the 
object  being  to  leave  the  Territories  a  white 
sheet  of  paper,  with  nothing  but  the  Constitu- 
tion upon  it,  and  to  say  to  the  people,  "Go  and 
•write  on  it  what  you  please;  slavery,  if  you 
want  it;  and  no  slavery,  if  you  do  not  want  it." 
It  was  to  be,  in  the  classic  language  of  that  day, 
a  clean  tabula  rasa.  The  way  we  understood  it, 
the  way  the  people  understood  it,  was  the  way 
it  reads  now.  Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
Badger  amendment,  to  shoiv  that  that  proviso 
was  put  in  for  the  express  purpose  of  declaring 
that  Congress  would  not  even  permit  any  o'd 
law  which  would  protect  slavery  to  be  revived. 
That  amendment  first  was  in  the  very  language 
that  it  should  not  revive  any  law  which  would 
protect  or  establish  slavery.  It  was  modified  so 
as  to  read  in  these  words: — ■ 

"Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  con- 
itriied  to  revlTo  ©r  put  in  force  any  law  or  regulation  which 


may  have  existed  prior  to  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1830 
either  protecting,  establishing,  or  abolishing  slavery." 

That  is  to  say.  Congress  will  do  neither;  each 
is  inconsistent  with  non-intervention.  These 
propositions  were  all  in  the  bill.  I  well  remenr- 
ber  the  history  of  the  Badger  amendment. 
When  I  found  it  necessary  to  put  it  in,  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  some  men  as  to  whether  tha 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  would  not 
revive  the  old  French  law,  I,  as  chairman  of  tho 
committee,  having  charge  of  the  bill,  went  to 
every  Senator  in  the  body  friendly  to  the  mea- 
sure, who  was  then  present,  to  know  whether  it 
was  satisfactory,  and  that,  too,  after  the  debr.te  ; 
and  every  single  Senator,  North  and  South,  rho 
was  then  present,  and  friendly  to  the  bill,  agreed 
to  that  amendment  in  those  precise  words.  1 
remember  the  last  one  whom  I  consulted.  I 
saw  Mr.  Bidger  entering  from  the  door  of  the 
cloak-room  at  the  corner.  He  had  been  out, 
and  I  went  to  consult  him.  He  said,  '»Yes,  it 
is  right."  I  suggested  to  him  that  I  had  seen 
every  Senator,  going  over  all  the  names,  who 
was  friendly  to  the  bill,  and  every  one  had 
agreed  to  it.  "Certainly,"  said  he.  "  Now," 
said  I,  "who  shall  offer  it?"  Said  he,  "It 
ought  to  come  from  a  southern  man.  ,  A  north- 
ern man  brought  forward  the  repeal,  and  a 
southern  man  ought  to  bring  forward  the  pro- 
viso against  reviving  the  old  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  slavery."  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
do  it.  "Certainly,  sir,"  said  he.  He  walked 
right  to  his  desk  and  offered  it.  Pending  th(j 
vote  on  the  amendment,  two  or  three  southern 
Senators  came  in,  who  were  not  aware  of  tho 
agreement,  and  they  voted  in  the  negative  ;  and 
those  were  the  only  negative  votes,  according  to 
my  recollection,  against  the  Badger  amendment. 
I  say,  then,  the  Badger  amendment  was  put  in 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  only  purpose,  of  de- 
claring that,  while  Congress  would  not  interfere, 
it  would  not  permit,  as  a  consequence  of  its  act, 
any  law  to  be  revived  that  would  either  protect 
or  abolish  slavery,  or  deprive  the  people  of  tha 
right  to  do  as  they  pleased  on  that  question. 

Mr.  President,  the  record  is  so  full,  so  explicit, 
on  this  matter,  that  there  is  no  room  for  mis- 
construction. The  only  point  on  which  any- 
body diiFered,  so  far  as  I  know,  was  the  simple 
one  of  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by 
the  Constitution  on  the  Territorial  Legislature. 
That  was  the  point  referred  to  the  courts.  Sla- 
very was  banished  forever  from  Congress ;  tho 
people  were  to  do  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they 
did  not  violate  the  Constitution  ;  and  if  they  did, 
the  courts  were  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitatio«  on  their 
action.  That  was  stated  to  be  the  object  in  the 
report  accompanying  the  bill.  That  is  shown 
to  be  tlie  object  in  the  judiciary  clause  of  the 
bill:  giving  jurisdiction  to  the  territorial  courts 
in  all  cases  touching  the  title  to  slaves,  or  per- 
sonal freedom  without  regard  to  the  amount 
involved  in  controversy,  as  in  other  cases.  I 
could  take  up  the  debates  and  show  that  it  was 
understood  at  that  time,  and  by  eminent  south- 
ern men,  that  that  was  the  only  point  referred 
to  the  courts.  I  will  trouble  the  Senate  ©nly 
with  one  authority  on  that  point,  and  I  quote 
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him  simply  because  of  liis  eminent  cliaractcr  and 
the  reaped  this  body  and  the  country  have  for 
Lim — 1  menn  Mr.  llnNTEH,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  I'UGH  rend  the  following  extract  from 
Mr.  Hunter's  speech  of  February  24,  1854: — 

"  The  bill  provider  th^'.t  the  Legislature  of  tliese  Territories 
sliall  h!i\e  (lower  to  le-islate  over  all  rightful  subjects  of 
li-f,nslation  consistently  with  the  Constihitioii.  Aud  if  they 
sliduld  assr.ine  powers  which  are  thought  to  be  inconsisteut 
with  the  CoiL-Titutiun,  tlje  courts  will  decide  that  question 
wlierever  it  may  be  raised.  Thure,  is  a  difference  ofnjnninn 
tmrmtj  the  frieiuU  oftki.i  measure  as  to  the  extent  of  the  limits 
which  the  CunstituHuii  imposes  upon  Vie  Territorial  Legisla- 
tures. This  bill  jir'2>«'^es  to  leiive.  these  differences  to  the 
decisions  of  the  cnuits.  To  that  tribunal  1  am  willing  to 
l*»ve  this  de::ision.  as  it  was  once  before  proposed  to  be  left 
by  the  celebrated  coniprouiiae  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  ulwton]— it  measure  which,  according  to  my  under- 
standing, was  the  best  compromise  which  was  olfered  upon 
this  sniject  of  slavery.  I  say,  then,  tiiat  I  am  willing  to 
leave  this  point,  upon  which  the  friends  of  the  bill  are  at 
difierence,  to  the  decision  of  the  couvte."— Appendix  to  Con- 
ffressiunal  Globe,  first  session  Thirty-Third  Cu7igress,  yo\.  29, 
[>.  224. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  Mr.  Huntek  states  the 
(fbject  of  the  bill  as  explicitly  and  as  clearly  as 
it  is  possible  for  any  man  holding  my  opinions 
to  state  it.  The  only  point  referred  to  the  courts 
was  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  the 
Constitution  on  the  authority  of  the  Territorial 
Legislature.  I  could  cite  more  than  half  the 
body  perhaps  to  this  one  point,  but  it  would  only 
De  multiplying  authority  on  a  point  that  is  too 
elear  to  he  disputed. 

I  have  been  quoting  thus  far  only  senatorial 
authority  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  act.  I  wish 
to  show  now  that  the  people  of  the  country — yea, 
the  southern  people — understood  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  as  I  do  now,  and  as  I  explained  it 
then.  I  will  quote  the  resolutions  of  one  sove- 
reign State,  the  empire  State  of  the  South,  a 
State  that  took  the  lead  in  1850-51  in  putting 
down  the  heresy  of  congressional  intervention  for 
the  protection  of  slavery.  I  will  ask  my  friend 
from  Ohio  to  read  the  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Georgia  approving  of  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  relative  to 
the  suliject  of  slavery. 

Mr.  I'UGII  read,  as  follows  : — 

Refiolutioiis  in  relation  to  the  Territory  of  Nebraska.        •. 

Tho  State  of  Georgia,  in  solemn  couvcntion,  having  iirmly 
fixed  herself  upon  tlie  principle  of  the  compromise  measures 
df  1850,  relating  to  the  suliject  of  slavei-y  in  the  Territories 
«f  the  United  States,  as  a  final  settlement  of  tlie  agitation 
of  that  question,  its  withdrawal  from  the  halls  of  Congress 
and  the  political  arena,  and  its  referemce  to  the  people  of  the 
Territories  interested  therein;  and  distinctly  recognizing  in 
tlvose  ^p.'.ii]iromise  measures  thedoctrine  that  it  is  not  compe- 
tent foi'  Congress  to  impose  any  restrictions  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  among  tliem,  upon  tbe  citizens  uioving  into 
B.nd  setilii  g  upon  the  Territuries  of  tlie  Union,  acquired,  or 
to  be  hereafter  acquired,  but  that  the  question  whether 
slavery  silail  or  shall  not  form  a  part  of  their  domestic  insti- 
tutions is  fot  them  aioiie  to  determine  for  tliemselves;  and 
her  present  executive  having  reiterated  .•xnd  affirmed  the 
jHime  fixed  poll -y  in  his  inar.gura!  addre.ss : 

11-' il  ri.solred  hy  the  iScnaie  and  House  of  Mepyesentaiives 
tf  the  Stale  of  Georgia  in  General  As-embly  met,  That  tlie 
Legislature  of  Georgia,  as  the  representatives  of  the  people, 
speaking  their  will,  and  expressing  tiieir  feelings,  have  had 
their  confidence  strengthened  in  the  settled  determination 
of  the  great  body  of  the  northern  people  to  carry  out,  in 
pood  faith,  those  principles  in  the  practical  application  of 
them  to  the  bills  reported  by  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  at  the 
present  sessien,  proposing  the  organization  of  a  territorial 
government  for  tlie  Territory  of  IVebraska. 

And  be  it  further  resolved,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
be,  and  they  are  liereby,  instructed,  and  our  Kepresentatives 
requested,  to  vote  for  and  support  those  principles,  'and  to 
use  all  propei-  means  in  their  power  for  carrying  them  out, 


either  as  applied  to  the  government  of  the  Territory  of  Ne- 
braska, or  m  any  otlier  bill  tor  territorial  government  which 
may  come  before  them. 

Resolved  fun'her.  That  his  excellency  the  Governor  1m 
requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  each  ol 
our  Senators  and  Kepresentatives  in  Congress. 

JOHN  E.  WARD, 

Upeaher  of  the  House  of  Eeprescnlative* 
JOHN  D.  STELL, 

President  of  the  ^nate. 

In  Senate,  agreed  to.  February  17,  1S54. 

HUGH  M.  IVIOOUK. 

Secretary  of  the  Sencde. 

In  House  of  Representatives,  concurred  in,  Feb.  17, 1854. 

"SVIIJJA.U  T.  WUVFUKO, 

Clerk  of  House  of  Jiepresentatii-es. 
Approved,  Februarv  20.  1851. 

HEliSCHEL  V.  JOHNSOX,  Governor. 

Mr. DOUGLAS.  Theseresolutionswereadopted 
by  the  Stute  of  Georgia  pending  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill  in  the  Senate,  V7hen  its  provisions 
were  well  known,  its  features  well  understood; 
and  tlie  Legislature  then  stated,  in  the  preamble, 
the  principles  which  are  embodied  in  the  bill, 
and  which  were  embodied  in  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850.  They  give  a  construction  to 
the  celebrated  Georgia  platform,  which  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  question  of  slavery  from  the 
Halls  of  Congress  and  the  political  arena,  and  its 
reference  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  inte- 
rested therein,— almost  the  precise  language  of 
my  report  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri- 
tories when  the  bill  was  introduced.  Georgia  ap- 
proved of  the  policy  of  withdrawing  the  question 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress,  and  referring  it  ta 
the  people  of  the  Territories.  She  approved  of 
that  provis-ion  which  distinctly  recognized  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850,  and  provided  that 
the  question  whether  slavery  should,  or  should 
not,  form  a  part  of  their  domestic  institutions, 
was  for  them  alone  to  determine  for  themselves. 
Georgia  having  stated  that  these  principles  were 
affirmed  by  the  compromise  measures  of  1850, — 
that  she  approves  of  these  principles, — instructs 
her  Senators  to  vote  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  introduced  by  myself,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories.  It  is  undeniable  that 
Georgia  understood  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  as 
I  understand  it.  She  understood  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850  as  I  understand  them.  These 
Georgia  resolutions  are  as  good  a  platform  as  I 
want.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  preamble  and 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  State  of  Georgia  in 
1854,  wiljiout  the  dotting  of  an  i  or  the  crossing 
of  a  t,  and  declare  them  to  bo  the  Democratic 
platform.  I  hear  men  behind  me  say  they  are 
not.  I  am.  I  will  take  the  Georgia  platform 
with  its  own  interpretation,  not  mine.  I  could 
not  use  language  to  express  my  own  opinions 
more  clearly  and  unequivocally  than  I  find  them 
standing  on  the  statute-book  cf  Georgia  at  this 
day  as  instructions  to  her  Senators.^ 

The  country  then  understood  this  measure  as 
I  now  explain  it;  and  I  will  show  you  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  well  as  the  Senate, 
understood  it  in  the  same  way.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Colonel  Richardson,  of  Illinois,  was 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and, 
as  such,  reported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  explained  it 
then  as  I  do  now.  The  reputation  that  he  mad« 
during  that  session  in  the  passage  of  this  great 
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measure  so  commended  Mm  to  southern  Demo- 
crats that  when  the  next  Congress  assembled 
they  presented  his  name  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Speaker,  against  the  Republican 
candidate,  Mr.  Banks,  of  iNIassachusetts.  Pend- 
ing that  election  for  Speaker,  the  southern 
Opposition  members  charged  Mr.  Richardson 
with  not  being  sound  on  the  slavery  question, 
because  he  held  to  this  odious  doctrine  of  con- 
intervention,  or  squatter  sovereignty,  as  polite 
gentlemen  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  it.  Gene- 
ral Zollicotfer  propounded  questions  for  the  can- 
didates for  Speaker  to  answer.  These  questions 
were  read  from  the  clerk's  table,  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, as  well  as  the  other  candidates,  pro- 
ceeded to  answer.  I  will  ask  my  friend  to  read 
the  answer  of  Governor  Richardson. 
Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

"  Mr.  Richardson.  The  Constitution  does  not,  in  my  opinion, 
carry  tlie  institutions  of  any  States  into  the  Territories  :  but 
it  affords  tlie  same  protection  tiiere  to  the  institutions  of  one 
State  as  to  anotlier.  The  citizen  of  Virginia  is  as  much 
entitled,  in  the  common  territory,  to  the  protection  of  his 
property,  under  the  Constitution,  as  tlie  citizen  of  Illinois ; 
both  are  dependent  upon  the  legislation  of  the  territorial 
government  for  laws  to  protect  their  property,  of  whatever 
kind  it  may  be.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  though  there  may 
be  upon  this  poin-t  a  difference  theoretically, — involving 
questions  for  judicial  decision, — yet  there  is  none  practi- 
cally among  the  friends  of  non-intervention  by  Congress,  as 
*^rs  practical  result  is  to  place  the  decision  of  the  question 
m  the  hands  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  its 
solution,  namely,  the  people  of  the  Territory,  who  have 
made  it  their  home,  and  whose  interests  aie  most  deeply 
involved  in  the  character  of  the  institutions  under  whieti 
they  are  to  live." — Congressional  Globe,  vol.  32,  part  1,  p. 
222. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Subsequently,  but  on  the 
same  day,  January  12,  1856,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
tion by  Mr.  Bingham,  Colonel  Richardson 
said : — 

"I  said  in  my  remarks  this  morning  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  people  of  a  Territory  have  the  right  eitlier  to  establish 
or  prohibit  African  slavery.  I  think  that  ia  an  aiJKver  to 
the  gentleman's  question." — Ibid.  p.  227. 

That  was  the  answer  of  Colonel  Eichardson 
when  a  candidate  for  Speaker  and  questioned 
by  southern  as  well  as  northern  men  as  to  his 
opinions  on  this  very  question.  I  was  not  here 
at  the  time.  I  was  prostrate  upon  a  sick  bed, 
in  Indiana,  with  very  little  prospect  of  ever 
seeing  the  Capitol  again.  When  Colonel  Rich- 
ardson's answer  was  read  to  me,  I  was  rejoiced 
to  hear  that  he  had  given  a  clear  and  explicit 
explanation  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill  as  we  understood  it.  The  Jour- 
nals show  that,  upon  this  answer  being  given, 
the  House  proceeded  to  the  one  hundredth  and 
eighth  ballot  for  Speaker ;  and  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Ohio  to  read  the  names  of  the  men  voting 
for  Mr.  Richardson  after  this  answer  was  made. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows  : — 
'  "  For  Mr.  Richardson. — Messrs.  Aiken,  Allen,  Barclay, 
Barksdale,  Bell,  Hendley  S.  Bennett,  Bocock,  Bowie.  Boyce, 
Branch,  Burnett,  Cadwalader,  Canithers,  Caskie,  Clingman, 
Howell  Cobb,  W.  R.  W.  Cobb,  Craige,  Davidson,  Denver, 
Dowdell,  Edmundson,  Elliot,  English,  Faulkner,  Florence, 
Thomas  J.  D.  Fuller.  Goode,  Greenwood,  Augustus  Ilall, 
Sampson  W.  Harris,  Thomas  L.  Harris,  Herbert,  Hickman, 
Ho'iston,-Jewett,  George  W.  Jones,  Keitt,  Kelly,  Kidwell, 
Letcher,  Lumpkin,  S.  S.  Marshall,  Maxwell,  McMuUin, 
McQueen,  Smith  Miller,  Millson,  Mordecai  Oliver,  Orr,  Peck, 
Phelps,  Powell,  Quitman,  Ruffin,  Bust,  Sandidge,  Savage, 
Samuel  A.  Smith,  William  Smith,  Stevens,  Stewart,  Talbott, 
Tail,  Warner,  Watkins,  Winslow,  Daniel  B.  Wright,  and 
John  V.  Wright."— Congressional  Globe,  vol.  32,  part  1,  p. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  country  will  not  hesitatd 
to  recognize  distinguished  names  on  that  list 
which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
with  great  favor  and  confidence.  Every  southern 
Democrat,  without  exception,  as  shown  by  the 
Journal,  recorded  his  vote  for  Governor  Richard- 
son for  Speaker  after  that  explanation  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  If  my  memory  serves 
me,  a  distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina, and  others  now  present,  had  refused  to  vote 
for  Richardson  before  this  explanation  was  made, 
and  this  explanation,  declaring  himself  in  fuvor 
of  non-intervention,  in  favor  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  the  Territories  to  do  as  they  pleased, 
was  so  perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  members 
from  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  States 
that  they  all  voted  for  him  on  the  next  ballot. 
[Laughter,  and  applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Who  ever  expected  that,  in  less  than  five 
years  from  that  day,  you  would  fiud  these  same 
gentlemen  making  a  test  against  a  man  because 
he  held  the  identical  sentiments  which  were 
then  affirmed?  I  reckon  I  am  about  as  sound 
on  this  question  as  Governor  Richardson.  He 
and  I  agree  precisely  in  our  construction  of  the 
act.  He  was  the  cliairman  of  the  Territorial 
Committee  in  one  House,  and  I  in  the  other; 
and  less  than  five  years  ago  you  affirmed,  either 
that  you  approved  of  Richardson's  construction, 
or  that  his  entertaining  those  views  constituted 
no  objection  to  him.  Who  has  changed  since 
that  time  ?  Is  it  1,  who  now  avow  the  principles 
I  did  then,  or  those  who  now  denounce  me  for 
holding  the  same  opinions  which  they  then 
seemed  to  sanction  by  their  votes  ?  I  make  no 
test  with  gentlemen.  If  they  have  honestly 
changed  their  opinions  since  that  time,  they 
should  frankly  avow  the  change.  No  man 
should  cherish  such  a  pride  for  consistency  aa 
to  cling  to  error  one  moment  after  he  is  con- 
vinced of  it ;  but  a  man,  whenever  he  changes 
his  opinions,  ought  to  avow  it,  and  give  the 
reasons  for  the  change,  so  as  to  remove  the 
scales  from  our  tyes  also.  If  I  can  forgive  all 
these  honorable  gentlemen  for  having  changed 
their  position,  is  it  asking  too  much  of  them  to 
forgive  me  for  my  fidelity  to  principles  of  action 
to  which  they  and  I  were  solemnly  committed 
within  so  short  a  period  ? 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  add  a  little  more 
authority  on  this  point.  It  wilt  be  remembered 
that  in  1848  Alabama  took  the  lead,  at  the  Bal- 
timore convention,  in  asserting  the  doctrine  of 
congressional  intervention  in  the  Territories.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  1856  she  took  the 
lead  in  demanding  of  the  Cincinnati  convention, 
as  an  ultimatum,  the  repudiation  of  the  doctrine 
of  intervention,  and  the  adoption  in  its  place  of 
the  doctrine  of  non-intervention.  The  Alabama 
State  convention  which  appointed  delegates  to 
Cincinnati  in  1856  happened  to  be  in  session 
when  the  contest  for  Speaker  took  place  between 
Colonel  Richardson  and  Mr.  Banks.  The  De-' 
mocracy  of  Alabama  were  looking  to  Washington 
for  the  result  of  that  contest  with  intense  anx- 
iety. There  stood  the  gallant  Richardson,  the 
author  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  so  far  as  the 
House  was  concerned,  the  nominee  of  his  party, 
proclaiming  to  the  world,  in  bold  language,  its 
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npon  what  was  known  as  the  Chase  amendment 
to  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  at  the  time  of  its 
passage.  It  will  be  recollected  that  after  the 
Senate  had  adopted  the  provision  in  the  four- 
teentli  section  of  the  bill,  which  declared  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  to  be  "not 
to  legislate  slavery  into  any  State  or  Territory, 
nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regu- 
late their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,'  offered  the  follow- 
ing additional  amendment,  to  insert  the  words, — 

"  Under  which  the  people  of  a  Territory,  through  their 
appropriate  representatives,  in;iy,  if  tliey  see  fit,  prohibit  the 
existence  of  slavery  therein." 

It  will  be  observed  that  that  amendment  was 
p^eci^ely  the  same  in  its  legal  effect  us  the  one 
which  Mr.  Chase  submitted  to  the  compromise 
measures  of  1850,  by  which  the  people  of  a 
Territory  should  have  the  power  to  prohibit 
slavoiy,  but  not  the  power  to  introduce  and  pro- 
tect it.  The  amendment  which  he  offered  to  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  intended  to  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  effect,  and  was  the  counterpart 
of  the  proposition  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  compro- 
mise measures  of  1850,  that  the  Territorial  Le- 
gislature should  have  the  power  to  protsct,  but 
not  to  exclude  or  prohibit,  slavery.  VVi  en  this 
amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Chase,  it  stood  in 
the  position  of  an  amendment  to  an  amendmmt. 
The  record  shows  that  Mr.  Pratt,  of  Maryland, 
appealed  to  Governor  Chase  to  accept  an  addi- 
tional amendment,  by  inserting  the  words  "or 
introduce"  after  the  word  "prohibit,"  so  that 
it  would  read  that  the  people  of  a  Territory 
might  prohibit  or  introduce  slavery.  Governor 
Chase's  amendment  being  an  amendment  to  an 
amendment,  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Pratt  was 
out  of  order.  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  made 
the  point  of  order,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
Chair,  and  consequently,  Governor  Chase  liaving 
refused  to  accept  the  words  "or  introduce,"  it 
was  in  order  to  move  the  amendment.  I  will 
have  an  extract  read  from  the  speech  of  Governor 
Pratt,  of  Maryland,  on  that  occasion,  showing 
what  was  the  understanding  at  the  time  of  the 
object  of  Mr.  Chase's  amendment. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows  :— 

"Mr.  I'r.ATT  BaiJ:  Mr.  President,  the  principle  which  the 
Penaior  from  Ohio  adopts  as  the  principle  of  his  .amendment 
is,  thnt  the  queption  shall  be  left  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  people,  whether  they  will  prohibit  slavery  or  not.  iSow, 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sincerity  of  the  Sen-itor,  iind 
for  the  purjiose  of  deducing  the  principle  of  his  amendment 
correctly,  I  propose  to  amend  it  by  inserting  after  the  word 
'proliibit'  the  words  'or  introduce;'  so  that,  if  m3'  amend- 
ment be  adapted,  and  the  amendment  of  tlie  Senator  IVoni 
Ohio,  as  so  aniendid,  be  introduced  as  part  of  the  biU,  the 
principle  whicli  he  says  lie  desires  to  have  tested  will  be  in- 
Berted  in  the  bill — that  the  people  of  the  Territories  shall 
have  power  to  piohil.it  or  introduce  slavrry  as  they  may  see 
proper.  1  suppo^ie  the  cpiestion  will  be  taken  on  the  amend- 
ment which  I  oiler  to  the  amendment." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  As  I  remarked,  Mr.  Seward, 
of  New  Ycik,  objected  to  Governor  Pratt's  amend- 
ment to  insert  the  words  "  or  introduce,"  by  which 
he  WMS  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  having  a 
vote  on  it;  and  Governor  Chase  having  refused 
to  accept  that  amendment,  it  left  the  Senate  to 
vote  simply  on  the  question  whether  they  would 


so  amend  the  bill  as  to  g.\e  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit without  the  power  to  introduce  and  protect 
slavery.  That  amendment  was  rejected  because 
the  words  offered  by  Governor  Pratt  were  not 
accepted.  And  yet,  sir,  in  the  face  of  these 
facts,  my  vote  against  this  Chase  amendment  has 
been  cited  as  evidence  that  I  myself  was  unwill- 
ing to  allow  the  people  to  act  either  for  or 
against  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  debate 
on  this  amendment  shows  clearly  and  conclu- 
sively that  the  understanding  of  tlie  framers  of 
the  bill  was,  that  we  were  to  allow  the  people  to 
act  as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  did  not  violate 
the  Constitution,  for  or  against  slavery  as  they 
choose ;  and  if  their  territorial  enactments  wore 
incnnjir^tent  with  the  Constitution,  the  courts 
were  to  nppl.y  the  remedy,  but  not  Congress. 
The  record  shows  that  jMr.  Shields,  then  my  col- 
league, appealed  to  Governor  Chase  to  accept  of 
the  anieiidinenl  of  Mr.  rratt.    Mr.  Shields  said:— 

"If  til-  li..:Mial.lr  SiTKitor  \\  ill  permit,  I  will  suggest , to 
hiiii.  il  h.'  v(;iir~  til  t< -^l  lliat  proposition,  to  put  the  con- 
vei  .  as  >u,i  n'^f.  il  by  ihe  liunorable  Senator  from  .Maryland, 
and  tliei!  ii  wnl  be  a  fair  pioposition.  Let  tlie  fcenatoi  from 
Ohio  accept  Uie  anieialnunt  of  the  Smator  from  iVarylaud, 
fur  ilie  purpose  of  testing  tlie  question." 

I  will  ask  my  friend  from  Ohio  also  to  read 
what  Mr.  Senator  liadger,  of  North,  Carolina, 
then  said  in  respect  to  this  Chase  ameildment. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

'■Mr.  l'^e^ident,  I  have  urilerstood.  I  find,  correctly,  the 
purport  of  the  ameudmeiit  ofleied  by  the  honorable  irenator 
froni  i.dlio.  'ihe  purpose  ol  ihe  amendment,  and  the  effect 
of  tlie  amendiiieiu,  if  adnpted  by  Uie^  .^^eiiate,  and  standing 
as  it  does,  aie  clear  and  obvious.  T,\e  fffict  vf  tkt  uinenci- 
m.7U,  mid  ilir  drs-gti  of  thn.  amnxlmrnt,  are  to  ovn-ru/e  and 
sutiViTt  Ihe  vr>i  /  yrquifUnni  ir,li;.(lu'Cd  into  t/,e  hill  iipov  tin 
motion  of  Ihi'  chaimnuin  of  the  Cnvimitlee  on  Tirritories,  [Mr. 
Douc,L\s.J  Is  not  that  clear?  The  position  as  it.  standa,  ij 
all  uhredri:-led  und  unrescrx'cd  rvftrr.rice.  to  the  tirntiniml 
auitinriiies.  or  tlie  jieople  thenn-elvis,  to  determine  upon  tho 
question  of  slavery  ;  and,  therefore,  by  the  very  terms,  ail 
well  as  by  the  obvious  meaning  and  lej;al  ojieiaiions  of  that 
amendment  [of  Mr.  Pratt],  to  enable  them  En  her  tokxci.ude, 
OR  TO  INTRODUCE,  OK,  TO  Ai.Low,  KLAVKKV.  It;  therefore,  tho 
amendment  proposed  by  the  t^enatoi-  from  Ohio  weie  ai> 
peniied  to  the  bill  in  the  conneition  in  which  he  introduces 
it,  the  necessary  and  inevitable  effert  of  it  loould  be  to  cnutni 
avd  limit  Vie  lunyuai/e  which  Hit  .S'.  nute  hasjii.-t  put  into  the 
hill.»u6  to  give  it  this  constiuction  :  tlint  tliongh  Congress 
leaves  them  to  regulate  tlieir  own  domestic  in-titutions  aa 
they  please,  yet,  in  re:;ard  to  the  siibji  ci-niatter  oi  slavery, 
Ihe  tinnier  is  confined  to  tilt  exclusion  or  prfilii'iilion  of  it. 
I  say  this  is  both  the  legal  effect  and  the  nianjt'est  design  of 
the  amendment.  The  bgal  effect  is  obvii  us  upon  the  state- 
ment; Jhe  design  is  obvious  upon  (he  refusal  of  tlio  gen- 
tleman to  inci.r|iorate  in  his  amendment  what  was  suggested 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Maryland,  the  propriety  and 
fairness  of  which  were  instantly  seen  by  my  friend"  from 
Illinois,  [Mr.  Shields.] 

"I  nave  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  saying  that  I  shall 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  tlliio.  Tha 
clause  as  it  stands  is  ample.  Jt  submits  Ihe  whole authoiity 
to  the  Territory  to  determine  for  i:self.  That,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  put.  If  the  people 
of  thse  Territories  choose  lo  exclude  slai-ery.  so  far  from  am- 
sideriiig  it  u  ivrohg  dimr.  lo  me  or  lo  my  coiistimeni-i,  1  shali 
not  complain  of  it.    It  is  their  uivn  buiiness." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  now  ask  that  the  vote  on 
rejecting  the  Chase  amendment,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  debate  which  I  have  quoted, 
may  be  read. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows: — 

"The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amen* 
ment  of  Mr.  Cli  ise,  it  resulted — yeas  10.  nays  30. 

"Veas — Messrs.  Chase,  Dodge  of  'Wisconsin.  Feasenden, 
Fish,  Foote,  Hamlin,  Seward,  Smith,  Sumner,  and  Wade— 10. 

"  Nays — .Messrs.  Adams,  Atrhison.  Badger.  Bell,  Benjamin, 
Brodhead,  Brown,  Butler,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dawson,  Sixoii, 
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Dodge  of  Iowa.  Dougl.as,  Evana,  Fitzpafriclr,  Gwin,  Houston, 
ir'anicr,  .Tohiison,  Jones  of  Iowa,  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Maaon, 
Morton,  Koi-i  is,  Pettit.  Pratt,  Kusk,  Seb:istian,  gliields,  Sli- 
doll,  Stuart,  Toucey,  Wulbei',  Weller,  and  Y.illiams— 3G." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,  from 
(lie  record,  that  the  Chase  amendment  was 
rejected,  because  it  did  not  leave  the  people 
fiee  to  act  on  the  subject,  either  for  or  ajrainst 
elavery,  to  introduce,  protect,  or  prohibit,  as 
they  saw  proper;  and  that  these  reasons  were 
assigned  at  the  time  by  southern  men — Pratt 
of  Alaryland,  Badger  of  North  Carolina,  and 
others — for  voting  against  the  Chase  amend- 
ment. If  those  who 'cited  this  amendment,  and 
my  votes  upon  it,  against  me,  liad  read  the  de- 
bate as  well  as  the  amendment  itself,  they  would 
have  found  that  it  proved  precisely  the  reverse 
of  that' for  which  it  was  cit^d  against  me. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague,  in 
1856,  to  the  Toombs  bill,  and  my  vote  against 
ii,  have  been  cited  as  evidence  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  or  the  understanding  of  any  of 
us,  when  "the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  passed,  to 
allow  the  people  to  act  On  this  qijiestion.  I  will 
ask!  that  tl^e  TKUJiBXTLL'aniendmeiitbe  also  read. 
The  bill  to  which  that  amendment  was  ofl'ered 
was  a  bill  known  as  the  Toombs  bill,  to  author- 
ize the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  constitution 
and  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  It  was  not 
oifered  as  an  amendment  to  a  territorial  bill, 
but  to  a  State  bill;  and',  as  an  amendment  to  a 
State  bill,  was  fixing  a  construction  to  a  terri- 
torial bill  which  Was  to  cease  to  operate  by  the 
admission  of  a  Siixte  under  the  bill  which  we 
were  then  p.Tts^siug. 
;  Mr.  PUGH  read,,  as  follows : — 

"  An^l  he,  itfuriherptacted.  That  tlie  prnyi.qion  in  the  act 
'to  orpuiize  t!io  Territm'ies  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,'  wliich 
declares  it  to  be  '  tbe  trne  intent  nnd  meanirg  of  said  act  not' 
tQ  iegislate  slavery  into  any, Territory  or  State,  or  to  exclude 
it  tberefroni;  but  to  K-avo  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free 
to  form  and  regulate  their  domeSHc  histitiitions  in  Iheir  own 
*ay,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,' 
was  iiitended  to  and  does  cmifervponnr  leave  to  the  people  of 
tlt£  Terriiory  of  Kansas  fulL  power  at  any  lime  tltrough  its 
Territorial  Ligit-latiirc  to  excltidi:  slavery  from  said  Terri- 
Uyry,  or  to  recognize  or  regulate  it  therein." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  was  to  declare,  in 
the  bill  for  the  admission  of  a  State  into  the 
Union,  that  it  was  tlie  iiifent  of  the  aet  of  Con- 
gress organizing  that  Territory  to,  allow  the 
people  of  the  Territory  either  to  introduce  or 
exclude  slavery  as  they  saw  proper.  This 
amendment  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  on  two 
grounds.  -One  was,  that  if  was  irrelevant  to 
append  it  to  a  State, bill,  when  it  was  declaring 
the  intent  of  a  territorial  bill.'  The  other 
ground  was,. that  it  was  an  act  of  usurpation 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  attempt 
to  adjudicate  the  meaning  of  that  territorial 
bill;  that  the  question  what  its  true  intent  and! 
meaning  wps  after  it  passed,  belonged  to  the 
courts,  and  not  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives; and  the  attempt  of  Congress  thus' 
to  expound  it  was  an  act  of  usurpation.  To 
prove  that  such  was  the  case,  I  will  ask  to  have 
read  brief  extracts  from  various  speeches  which 
I  have  collected',  showing  the  grounds  on  which 
the  Trumbull  amendment  w,as  o'pposed.  ,  I  will 
remark,  that  no  man  intimated,   pending  that 


debate,  that  the  Trumbull  aniehdment  did  not 
contain  the  true  meaning  of  the  bill;  but  they 
said,  we  will  not  by  act  of  Congress  attempt  to 
expound  a  territorial  act. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows  :—  '   ■* 

"Mr.  Ckss  said  :  Now,  in  respect  to  myself,  I  suppose  the  ,, 
Senate  kri.jws  clearly  mv  views.  I  believe  the  origijial  act,  " 
eave  the  Terriioi  ial  Legislature  of  Kan.sas  full  pawer  to  ex-  ' 


'•This  being  my  view,  I  uliall  vote  against  the  amendment.",  j^ 

",Mr.  poctl.,\s  said:  The  reading  of  the  aniendiiient  in-  . 
clines  my  mind  to  the  belief  tliat,  in  its  legal  effect,  it  is  pre-' ' 
cisely  the  same  with  the  original  act,  and  almost  in!  tha;; 
words  of  that  act.  Hence  1  shi  uld  have  no  hesitancy  in.  i 
voting  for  it,  excei^t  that  it  is  putting  on  tliis  bill  a  matter  ' 
that  does  not  belong  to  it."     *  *  *  *  * 

"Wr.BiRT.ER  said:  Now,  sir,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  the  intention  of  the  Congress  of  Vbi  was,  because  I 
wa.s  not  a  member  of  that  Cnngress.  I  will  not  vote  on  tliia 
amendment,  because  I  should  not  know  that  my  vote  was  ' 
expressing  the  trutli.  I  agree,  too,  with  tlie  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  C.^iPS]  and  the  Sen.-;tor  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  , 
Douglas,]  that  this  is  substantially  the  law  as  it  now 
exists."  *      '      *  *      ,f    *     .     ■*    ,       *  * 

"  iNTr.  Toucrr  said ;  Now,  I'  object  ito  this  amendment  as 
superflnous,, nugatory;  worse  than  that,  as  giving  grounds 
for  misrepre.eentation.  It  leaves  thesulject  precisely  whera 
ifis'left  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill."  *  *  » 

"Mr.  I'AT.^nr!  said:  I  have  one  objection  to  the  amendment 
proi)Osed.by  the  honorable  Scnr^toi  from  'Uiiiuis,  [JI.,  Tl,^Ji- 
EULl.]  which  to  me  would  be  perfectly  sntheient,  independent 
of  any  other;  and  that  is,  it  is  nnllfing  more  or  less  than  an 
atieitipt  to  give  a  jvdicial  exposition  by  the  Congress  of  Iht 
United  Htalesto  the  Constitution ;  ar.d  I  hold  that  ihcy  have 
no  right  to  usurp  judicial  power." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  ask  the  reading  of  the, 
vote    on    the;  reasons    assigned   in   debate   for 
giving  the  vote. 
.Mr.  PUGH  read,  as. follows: — 

"The  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays  on  theamcml- 
ment.  resulted— veas  11,  nays  34,  nsfoUows: 

"  YB.^s^Messrs.  Allen,  Bell  of  New  liamp.shire.  C(,llnmer, 
Durkee,  Fessenden,  Foote,  Fester,  Hale,  Reward,  Trumbull, 
and  W;ide~ll. 

"N.^TS— Messrs.  Adams,  Eavard,  Benjamin,  Biggs.  Figler, 
I}right,  Erodbead,  Brown,  Ca.'-s,  Clay,  Ciittendm,-  Hedge, 
l>ougle,s,  Kvans,  Fitzpatrick,  Geyer,  Htuiter.  ]vers(m,  John- 
son, Jones  of  Iowa,  Mallory,  Mason,  Pratt,  Puf;li,  Keid, 
Sebastian,  Siidell,  !-'tuait,  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  'ioomba,' 
Toucey,  'iVeller,  'Wright,  and  \ulec— 3i." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Thus  it  appears  from  the 
record  that  all  who  voted  for  the  Trumbull 
amendment  declared  by  their  votes  that  it  was 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act  not  to 
legislate  slavery  into  a  Territory  or  out  of  it, 
but  to  leave  tlie  people  thereof  to  do  as  they 
pleased,  subject  to  the  Constitiition.  It  appears 
from  the  debates,  however,  that  all  who  voted 
against  it  assigned  as  a  reason  for  the  negative 
vote  either  that  it  was  irrelevant,  or  that  it  was 
a  usurpatioti  of  judicial  power;  but  no  one  of 
them  intimated  or  pretended  it  was  not  a  true 
explanation  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Bay  ved  said  in 
his  remarks  that 

"It  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  attempt  to  give  a 
judici.il  exposition  by  the  Congret.s  of  the  Uniled  States  to 
tlie  Constitution  ;  and  I  hold  that  they  have  no  rig'ht  to 
usurp  judicial  power." 

Kow,  what  act  was  it  that  was  to  be  a  usurpa- 
tion of  judicial  power?  It  was  the  proposition 
of  Congress  to  declare  that,,  under  the  Nebraska 
bill  and  the  Constitution' of  the  United  States, 
the  people  of  the  Territory  had  the  power  to' 
introduce  or  exclude  slavery.  Mr.  Bayard  said 
that  Avas  an  act  of  usurpation,  an  act  beyond 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Senate;  and 
yet  we  have  resolutiona  now  under  debate,  by 
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whicli;tlie  Senate  is  called  upon  to  adjudicate 
that  identical  question.  TLe  resolutions  on 
jour  table  provide  that  neither  Congress  nor  a 
Territorial  Legislature  have  a  right  to  exclude 
slavery  from  a  Territory.  That  is  the  substance 
ef  them.  The  object  of  these  resolu-tions  is  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  decide  this  very  judicial  ques- 
tion, which  Mr.  Bayard,  in  185(i,  denounced 
as  beyond  your  constitutional  authority  to  do. 
He  denounced  it  as  an  act  of  attempted  usurpa- 
tion, and  every  one  of  you  stood  here  silent 
and  heard  Mr.  Bayard  give  that  denunciation 
to  the  proposition  to  expound  the  meaning  of 
tlie  Constitution  on  this  question  by  an  net  of 
the  Senate.  You  are  now  called  upon  by  these 
resolutions  to  perform  that  very  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  decide  that  very  judicial  question 
which,  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  was  to  be 
referred  to  the  courts  and  banished  from  Con- 
gress forever ;  and  which  you  pledged  your- 
«elves  by  that  act  never  to  decide  in  Congress. 
There  is  the  record.  I  hold  you  to  your  pledges 
that  you  will  leave  thLs  question  to  the  courts, 
where  the  Constitution  leaves  it,  where  you 
agreed  to  leave  it,  and  banish  it  from  the  Halls 
of  Congress,  as  you  agreed  to  banish  it,  forever. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter,] 
it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  extract  that  I 
read  yesterday,  declared  that  the  understanding 
of  the  Nebraska  bill  was  that  one  point  was 
referred  to  courts,  and  that  was  the  extent  of 
the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
authority  of  a  Territorial  Legislature.  Tha.t 
was  the  point,  the  only  point,  that  was  agreed 
to  be  left  to  the  courts.  The  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia not  only  made  that  speech  in  1854  on  the 
Nebraska  bill  when  it  was  pending,  but  last 
year,  when  a  debate  arose  between  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  and  myself,  on 
the  23d  of  February,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
arose  and  made  an  explanation,  and  quoted 
that  very  extract  as  a  true  exposition  of  the 
aiea-ning  of  the  bill,  and  reaflirmed  it  as  his 
existing' sentiments.  Now  the  Senate  is  called 
upon,  in  violation  of  the  meaning  and  pledges 
«f  the  Nebraska  act,  as  defined  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  to  decide  that  very  question  by 
resolutions  of  the  Senate,  which  was  to  be  re- 
Iferred  to  the  courts  and  banished  from  Congress 
forever.  I  submit  whether  tliis  is  carrying  out 
the  true  intent  arrd  meaning  of  that  act.  I 
submit  whether  this  is  banishing  the  subject 
from  the  Halls  of  Congress;  wliether  it  is  re- 
ferring it  to  the  people  immediately  interested 
in  it,  subject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  leaving  the  court  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent of  those  limitations. 

In  the  debate  growing  out  of  this  Toombs  bill, 
my  colleague  put  the  question  to  nie  after  it 
had  been  answered  over  and  over  again  in  pre- 
vious speeches,  whether  or  not  a  Territorial 
Legislature  had  the  power  to  exclude  slavery. 
He  had  heard  my  opinion  on  that  question  over 
and  over  again.  I  did  not  choose  to  answer  a 
question  that  had  been  so  often  responded  to, 
but  referred  him  to  the  judiciary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  power  existed.  I  believed  the 
power  existed;  othe.rs  believed  otherwise;  we 
agreed  to  diiFer;  we'  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the 


judiciary;  we  agreed  to  abide  by  their  deci- 
sion; and  I,  true  to  my  agreement,  referrttd  mj 
colleague  to  the  courts  to  find  out  whether  th» 
power  existed  or  not.  The  fact  that  I  referred 
him  to  the  courts  has  been  cited  as  evidence 
that  I  did  not  think  individually  that  tlie  power 
existed  in  a  Territorial  Legislature.  After  tha 
evidences  I  pro'luced  yesterday,  and  the  debate 
just  read  upon  the  Trumbull  amendment,  no 
man  who  was  an  actor  in  those  scenes  lia.s  an  , 
excuse  to  be  at  a  loss  as  to  what  lay  opinion 
was.  But  it  was  not  my  opinion  that  was  to 
govern;  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  court  on  the 
question  arising  under  a  territorial  law  aftei . 
the  Territory  siiould  ,have  passed  a  law  upon  ', 
the  subject.  Bear  in,  mind  that  the  report' 
introducing  the  bill  was  that  these  questions 
touching  the  right  oT  property  in  slaves  were 
referred  to  the  local  courts,  to  the\  territorial 
courts,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  When  that  case 
shall  arise,  and  the  court  shall  pronounce  its 
judgment,  it  will  be  binding  on  me,  on  you, 
sir,  and  on  every  good  citizen.  It  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith ;  and  all  the  power  of  this . 
government — the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  mili-i 
tia — all  that  we  have: — must  be  exerted  to  carry 
the  decision  into  effect  in  good  faith,  if  there 
be  resistance.  Do  not  bring  the, question  back 
here  for  Congress  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
court,  nor  for  Congress  to  explain  the  decision 
of  the  court.  The  court  is  competent  to  con- 
strue its  own  decisions,  and  issue  its  own  de- 
crees to  carry  its  decisions  into  eflFect.  V  ' 
We  are  told  that  the  court  has  already  decided 
the  question.  If  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  con- 
troversy. You  agreed  to  abide  by  it ;  I  did.  If 
it  has  decided  it,  let  the  decision  go  into  eifect; 
tliere  is  an  end  of  it ;  what  are  wo  quarrelling 
about?  Will  resolutions  of  the. Senate  give  any 
additional  authority  to  tlie  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  ?  Does  ii 
need  an  endorsement  by  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion to  give  it  validity  ?  If  the  decision  is  made, 
it  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  we  are  all  bound, 
by  it.  If  the  decision  is  not  made,  then  what 
right  have  you  to  pass  resolutions  here  pre- 
judging the  question,  with  a  view  to  inflnoncing 
the  views  of  the  court?  If  there  is  a  dispute  aa 
to  the  true  interpretation  and  meaning  of  the' 
decision  of  the  court,  who  can  settle  the  true 
construction  except  the  court  itself,  when  it 
arises  in  another  case?  C'lti  y<^u  determine  toy' 
resolutions  here  what  the  decision  of  the  court 
IS,  or  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  wli;it  it  will  be? 
It  belongs  to  that  tribunal.  The  Con-titution 
has  wisely  separated  tlie  political  from  the  judi- 
cial department  of  the  Governmeiit.  The  Con-'^ 
stitution  has  wisely  made  the  courts  a  co-ordinaltet 
branch  of  the  Government;  as  independent  of,' 
us  as  we  are  of  them.  Sir,  you  have  no  right  to' 
instruct  that  court  how  they  shnll  decide  tliisi 
question  in  dispute.  You  have  no  right  to  deiine 
their  decision  for  them.  When  that  decision  is 
made,  tliey  will  issue  the  proper  process  fo* 
carrying  it  into  effect;  and  the  Executive  is 
clothed  with  the  Army,  tlie  Navy,  and  the  militia, 
tlie  whole  power  of  the  Goveinraent,  to  execute 
that   decree.     All  I   ask,  therefore,  of  you  ij 
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Bea7intervention;  hands  off.  In  the,  language 
of  the  Georgia  resolutions,  let  the  subject. be 
baliished  foi'ever  from  the  Halls  of  Congress  or 
the  political  arena,  ou'l  rcfevi'cd  to  the  Tcrri-^ 
tories,  with  a  right  of  iippeal  to  the  courts ;  and 
there  is  an  end  ib  the  controversy. 

'Having  shown  conclusively  what  tlio  nnder- 
standing  of  Congress  was  upon  this,  question  of 
the  compromise  measures  of  ,18u,0, ,  and  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bi^U  I  vrill  proceed  n;)\v  to 
Elibw  how  the  President  of  the  United  States 
who  signed  the  bill  understood  it.  I  will  ask  to 
have  read  an  extract  from  the  message  of  Presi- 
dent Pierce  of  December,  1855. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

"Th-?  sropo  and  effect  of  the  lansuago  of  repeal  were  not 
left  in  doubt.  It  was  declared,  in  terms,  to  be 'the  true, 
Intent  r.nd  iiieaning  of  this  act  not  to  le,uislrtte  slavery  into 
Ruy  Tirritbry  or  State,  nor  to  e.\clnde  it  tljerelVoni,  but  to 
leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and  ;regulate 
thsij-  dymest:c  institutions  in  the'ir  own  way,  subjisvit  p'nly 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.' 

"The'  meusure  could  not  be  withsto'id  upon  its  merits 
alene.  It  waj  attaiked  with  violence,  pn  the  false  or  delu.sive, 
pretext  that  it  constituted  a  breiu;h  offaith.  Never  was 
objection  more  utterly  destitute  of  suh.^tiintial  justification. 
\Vhen,  before,  WBS  it  imngined  by  sensible  men,  that  a  rej;"- 
lative  or  doclaiative  statute,  whether  enacted  ten  or  forty 
years  ago,  is  irropcalable;  that  an  act  of  Congress  is  above 
the  Constitution?  If.  indeed,  there  were  in  the  facts  any 
cause  to  impute  bad  faith,  it  would  attach  to  those  only  who 
have  never  a'AS"d,  from  .the  time  of  the  enaotuiont  of  the 
restrictive  provision  to,  the  present  day.  to  denounce  and 
eon'demh  it;  who  hiive  constantly  refustKl  to  complete  it  l)y 
needful  supplement,-Vry  legislation ;  who  have  spared  no 
exertion  to  deprive  it  of  moral  force;  who  have  themselves, 
Rgaiii  and  again,  attempted  its  repeal  by  the  enactment  of 
incompatible  provisions;  and  who,  by  tlie  inevitable  reac- 
tionary effict  of  their  own  violence  on  the  subject,  awaltened 
the  roinitry  to  perception  of  the  true  constitutional  principle 
cCleaviug  the  matter  involved  to  the  discretion  of  the  people 
n{  thorrsj-fctiiv  extsthi// or  lyciviEXT  States." 

"Tt  is  not  pretended  that  this  principle,  or  any  other,  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  evils  in  practice,  disturbed  as  politi- 
cal actic.i\  is  liable  to  ho  by  human  passions.  No  form  of 
government  is  exempt  from  iiiconvenieticcs;  hut  in  this  case 
tlifv  aro  t.ho  result  of  the  abulsc,  and  not  of  the  legitimate 
exi'ni  e,  vf  the'powora  re.served  or,  conferred  in  the  organi- 
Eationof  a  Territory.  They  are  hot  to  be  charged  to  the 
great  ])rinciple  of  popular  sm-ereignty ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  iisnppear  before  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  tlie 
people,  exerting,  through  the  biiUot-box  tlieir  peaceful  and 
silent  but  irresistible  power." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  you  will  find  that 
President  Pierce,  who  signed  the  Kansas-Ne- 
brtiska  act,  speaks  of  it  as  adopting  the  great 
j>rinc'ple  of  "popular  sovereignty"  in  the 
&ia(es,  and  also  in  the  "incipient"  States.  Wliat 
dil  he  mean  by  the  word  "incipient"  States? 
Not  tlio  States  that  were  then  in  the  Union.  He 
unquestionably  referred  to  the  Territories  as 
"incipient  States,"  and,  as  such,  were  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  principles  of  self-govern- 
ment in  respect  to  their  domestic  concerns. 
Iicnc«  you  find  tJre  word  "  incipient''. .States, 
and  the  words  ,"  popular  sovereignty,"  as  em- 
bj^icing  the  rights  of  the  people  in  those  inci- 
pient States,  or  Territories,  as  we  are  in  the  habit 
of  designating  them. 

Here  I  must  be  permitted  to  comment  upon  a 
remark  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  in  his 
ari-aignmcnt  of  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention, 
wbJcli  he  chose  ,to  call  squatter  sovereignty. 
He  said  that  this  doctrine  liad  its  first  trial  on 
the  plains  of  Kansas ;  that  it; bore  its  first  fruits 
QU  the  plains  of  Kansas;  and  lie  described  its 
legitimate  fruits  as  resulting  in  anaichy,  vi,o- 


lence,    bloodshed, . /Hid  ,  every  ^imaginable    evil. 
President    Pierce,  ,ia,,, this  'nvessage,   says    tliat/ 
those  acts  were  abuses  of  the  principle  of  popii-';i 
'lar  sovereignty,  in  violation  of  the  principle,  of' a- 
the  ,act;  and  tliat  the  principle  itsijli  is  by  no..^ 
means  responsible  for  those  ab.uses.      I  ahswer 
tliat  allegafiot^  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  - 
by  the  authority  of  his  own  chief,  the' President 
of  tlie  United  States,  under  wliom  he  held  tk« „ 
high   and   'li'  'i'lguishcd   ofiice  of  Secretary    of  ''■'' 
\Var.     Nor  is  it  iiapi  o|.  er  here  for  me  to  express  1 
my  amazement  ;  h.it  ilj(>  Senator  from  Jlississippi 
would    cite    t!i-    -ilr'-'s,    the    acts    of   violence, 
and' of  fraud,  tMit   iwiu-red   in  violation  of  this 
principle  und.ir  tiie  iVdministration  of  whicli  he 
was  a  ruling  spirit,  us  evidences  that  the  prin-' 
ciple  that  brought  ,that  Admiriistration  into  exist- 
ence was,a,vic,ions  and  clangorous  principle.     I 
)iad  supposed  thftt  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
had  given  in  Ins  adhesion  to  this  doctiine  of  ■ 
non-intervention.     I  had  supposed  tint  he  looketi/, 
with  pleasure  upon  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-,j' 
Nebraska  :act,  ,  I  Jia.d  supposed  that  he   consi-j. 
dered  that  as  a  great  measure  of  relief  to  tho  j'' 
southern  States  of  this  Union,  and  that  he  would  . 
liave  been  the,  first  to  defend  it,  as  in  duty  bound, .j 
having  lield  office  under  the  Administration  tliat^ 
glories  in  the  passage  of  the  act.  j, Now  we  find,,. 
lie,  takjes  plea,su);e  i|i  .citing  those  very  abiises  in 
justification  of- )iis  course  when  he  fought  the 
principle,,  and  as  a: verification  of  what  he  told 
us  before  the  s,outliern  States  agreed  to  acquiesce 
in  tjlje  principle.   '  I  was  hot  prepared  to  hear,, 
this  from  the  gentleman  from  Mis.sis.sippi.  '.-^ 

Jlr.  DAVIS.  You  do  not  pretend  \o  quote  it... 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  pretend  to  quote  the- 
language,  ;,Ipretpnd  only  to  .say  that,  in  sub- 
staiico,  he  did  declare  that  this  principle  had  its  . 
fir.st  trial  on  the  plaii^s  of  Kansas,  and  bore  its 
first  fruits  upon  thp  plains,  of  Kansas;  tUat  it 
was  accom_panied  with  unmitigated, and  untold 
evils,  and  produced  all  sorts  of  mischief;  and 
the  inference  was  that  these  results  justified  him 
in  his  original  opposition  to  the  principle. 

I  now  pass  to  the  next  chapter  in  the  history 
of  this  principle  of  non-intervention,  which  you 
will  find  in  the  proceedings  of  the  national  con- 
vention, held  at;  Cincinnati,  in  1856.  You  all 
remember  that  Alabama  sent  her  delegates  to 
Cincinnati,  demanding  that  the  usages  of  the 
party  should  be  reversed,  and  that  a  platform 
should  be  first  made,  and:  then  furnishing  the 
ultimatum  which,  if  not  acceded  to,  must  be  the 
cause  for  an  instant  withdrawal  of  the  Alabama 
delegates  from  that  convention.  That  ultima- 
tum was  that  the  convention,  in  its  platform,  , 
sliould  recognize  the  principle  of  non-interven-  ^ 
tion  by  Congress  with  slavery  in  the  Territories. ' 
The  convention  yielded  to  the  Alabama  ultima- 
tum. The  convention  incorporated  tiiat  principle 
into  the  platform  in  language  so  explicit  that  no 
one  can  misunderstand  , it.  I'aslc  to  have  so 
much  of  the  Cincinnati  platform  read  as  an-' 
nounced  this  doctrine  of  non-intervention. 

Mr.  PUGII  read,  as  follows:— 

"The  American  Derncqrhcyi-eeb.Tnize  and  adopt  the  priit  '■ 
ciples  contained  irt  the  orgahic  laws  establisliing  the  Tern--,- 
tories  of  ICansns  and  Nebraska,  as  embodying  the  only  sound' 
and  safe  solutiou'of  tha  'elavery  question,'  upon  wliich  the' 
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great  national  idea  of  the  people  of  this  whole  country  can 
repose  in  ita  di^termined  conservatism  of  the  Union — non- 
intek>£kence  by  Congress  wi'ih  slwery  is  the  Siate 
AND  TEnniTORY,  :0R  IN  TH'.  District  of  Columbia. 

"Tliat  tliis  was  the  b  isls  of  the  c  mproniise  of  1850.  con- 
firmed by  Imth  the  Democratic  ajid  Wilis  parties  in  national 
conv-utUin,  riitilied  ly  the  pfo|)lf  in  the  election  of  1852.  and 
riglitly  applied  to  the  oi'fiaiiiziitinn  of  Tcriitories  in  1854. 

"That  ly  the  uuifjim  :i|ip!ication  of  this  Democratic  prin- 
ciple to  the  oig;uiiz;ltion  of  Ttrritoiies,  and  to  the  admission 
of  new  States,  with  or  without  domestic  slavery,  as  they 
m,'»y  elect— the  equal  riglita  of  all  the  States  vvdl  he  pre- 
Eerved  intact — t)ie,  oi-ini)'!'!  "impacts  of  the  Constitution 
inaiiit  lined  inviolate — ani'l  the  ]  erpetuity  and  expin-ion  of 
this  Union  iiistired  to  its  utmost  ciip.icity  of  embracing,  in 
peace  and  harmony.,  every  future  Slate  that  may  bp  conjsti- 
tuted  or  annexed,  with  a  republican  form  of  government.'.' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  it  will  be  found  that 
the  Democratic  party  affirmed,  at  Cincinnati,  in 
laugnage  too  explicit  to  admit  of  any  possible 
nViscon.'^truction,  the  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tiyii-  by  Congre.ss  Avilh  slavery  in  tlie  States  or 
Territories,  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  1 
otily  call  attention  to  it  nO>t  so  far  as  relates  to 
non-intervention  in  the  Territories.  The  plat- 
form also  declared  that  the  sume  principle  of 
non-intervention  was  affirmed  by  both  parties 
at  Baltimore,  in  1852;  s.howing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic party  understood  in  1850  thntthe  conveii- 
tion  which  nominated  Oenet-al  Pierce  —  upon 
Which  nomination  General  Pierce  Was  elected 
P'resideiit — did  afQrin  this  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
vention. It  decl.ired  that  both  parties  (Whig 
and  Democratic)  had  affirmed  the  doctrine.  It 
declared,  also,  that  this  principle  was  correctly 
applied  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill;  and  that 
it  was  tht>.  great  conservative  principle  upon 
which  alone  the  peace  and  pei'petuity  of  this 
Union  could  be  sustained. 

I  wish  it  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
platform  of  principles  was  declared  at  Cincinnati 
unanimously,  the  vote  being  taken  by  States, 
and  every  delegation,  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  was  unanimous  in  its  vote  in  favor  of  the 
principle.  There  was  no  one  man  ill  Mississippi 
then  protesting  against  it;  no  one  man  in  Ala- 
bama protesting  against  it;  no  one  man  in  South 
Carolina  protesting  again>-t  it;  none  in  Georgia; 
none  in  any  southern  State  of  this  Union.  Are 
we  now  to  be  told  that  a  pl.itform  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  every  delegntion,  from 
every  State  in  the  Union,  in  IS'A),  is  so  unsound 
a'nd'so  rotten  four  years  aflor  as  to  justify  the 
\ktj  States  who  dictated  it  then  in  breaking  up 
tie  party  because  we  insist  upon  adhering  to  it 
now  ? 

But,  sir,  not  only  did  the  party  anhnim(:u<--ly 
affirm  this  doctrine  in  1856,  but  your  candidates 
nominated  at  thrittime  accepted  the  nomination 
on  that  platform,  with  a  constructioii  which 
thfy  then  put  upon  it  for  themselves.  I  will 
now  show  you  that  they  then  put  upon  that 
platform  the  identical  construction  wh'ich  I  liave 
ever  placed  upon  it.  I  iisk  to  have  road  an 
extriict  from  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  Mr. 
Buchanan,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1856. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

'■The  agitiitinn  on  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  has  too 
long  distracted  and  divided  the  people  ot  this  Union,  and 
a!ienati-a  their  ulTecfions  from  ea.h  otlier.     The  agit.-itjoii 

has  ;;ssuined  ni^ny  forms  since  ils  c mi;ncement,  but  it 

now  sei-ms  to  be  diiected  chiefly  to  the  Tervitorii's;  and. 
Judging  from  its  present  character,  I  think  we  may  safely 


anticipate  tfi.at  it  is  rapidly  approachins? '  a  finality."  Tba 
recent  legislation  of  Congress  respecting  d  mestic  slavery, 
derived,  as  it  has  been,  from  the  original  and  pn^o  fountain 
of  legitimate  ]i' litical  power,  t(ie  will  of  the  ma;' rity, 
prrmises  ere  long  to  allay  the  dangerous  excitement.  Tlii!  ' 
le;rislation  is  founded  upon  principles  as  ancient  as  free 
goveriinicnt  itself  anil  in  accordance  with  Ihem  has  simply 
d.-clared  tliat  the  people  of  a  Territory,  lik.-  those  of  a  State, 
sliall  ilecide  fir  themselves  whether  slavery  shall  or  shall 
nut  e.vist  within  their  limits." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Buchanan  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  Cincinnati  platform,  but  he  was,  kind  , 
enough  to  tell  the  people  of  the  United  States 
what  it  meant,  and  that  it  meant  that  the  people 
of  a  Territory,  like  those  of  a  State,  should  de- 
cide for  themselves  whether  slavery  should  or 
should  not  exist  within  their  limits.  There  is 
nothing  ei^uivocal  in  this  language.  It  is  squat- 
ter sovereignty  in  its  broadest  sense,  as  the 
Senator,  from  Missis.si.ppi  uses  that  term.  The 
people  of  a  Territory,' like 'those  of  a  State, 
shall  decide  for  themselves  whether  slavery 
shall  exi>t  or  not.  Mr.  Buchanan  told  the 
people  that  slavery  could  not  exist  in  a  Terri- 
tory unless  the  peojile  of  a  Territory  said  so;  it 
should  exist  if  they  said  so,  and  not  otherwise. 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  -elected  on  that  constructioa 
of  the  platform.  I  do  not  ask  that  yon  shall 
now  give  it  that  construction.  I  only  ask  that 
you  readopt  the  platform,  and  let  it  construe 
itself.  But  Mr,  Buchanan  was  perfectly  sound 
on  that  platt'orm  in  1856,  with  a  construction 
identical  with  that  which  is  now  denounced  as  a 
heresy.  The  distinguished  gentleman  who  was 
nominated  and  elected  Vice-President  on  the 
same  ticket  with  .Mr.  Buchanan  understood  the 
platform  in  the  same  way  that  Mr.  Buchanan 
ilid.  After  his  nomination  at  Cincinnati,  he  re- 
turned to  his  home  in  Lexington,  and  liis  neigh- 
bors assembled,  as  wight  have  been  expected, 
where  they  had  such  devotion  to  their  distin- 
guished fellow-citizen,  and  congratulrtted  him  on 
his  good  fortune  in  receiving  tiie  nominntion, 
and  Mr;  Bi-eckiuriuge,  in  reply  to  that  congratu- 
lation, made  them  a  sppech,  which  was  published 
at  the  time,  from  which  I  will  ]>resent  an  extract, 
showing  how  he  updcrstood  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
bill  ami  the  (Jincinnati  platform. 

Mr.  PUG  II  read,  as  follows  :— 

"Upon  the  distracliiig  (jnrstion  of  d' m'fstic  slavery,  their 
position  is  cle;ir.  'the  whole  power  of  the  Demoi-ratio 
or^.-nizatJon  i-,  pled>^ed  to  the  following  prop.,Biliuns :  tiiat 
Congress  sh.iil  not  inl.rvene  upon  this  srilj.ct  in  the  State.% 
in  liie  Territoii.s.  or  in  the  District  of  Cuhnnhia;  thU  tho 
people  of  eai  h  'J'eiritory  sliall  determine  the  question  for 
themselves,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  ujioii  a  looting 
of  )ierfeet  equality  wiili  the  original  States,  wiiln  ut  dia- 
eriinination  on  account  of  the  allowance  or  prohibilion  of 
Blaviry."  - 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  seems  that  the  Dcmocratio 
party,  in  it.^  whole  organization,  was  pledged 
to  the  proposition  of  non-intervention  by  Con- 
gress, and  referring  the  question  to  the  peojde 
of  the  Territories.  That  is  tho  way  I  under- 
stand it.  I  stand  upon  that  platform  now.  I 
have  great  difficulty  with  my  political  'friends 
in  h.trmonizing  upon  platforms,  and  have  ten- 
dered them  various  propositions.  I  have  ten- 
dered them  the  Florida  platform  of  1847,  and 
thej'  would  not  tfike  it;  tlic  Georgia  platform' 
of  1854,,  and  they  would  not  take'it;  the  Ala- 
bama ultimatum  of  1856,  and  they  would   not 


iake  it.  I  tender  them  now  Mr.  Biiclmnan's 
letter  of  acceptance  in  1856;  let  it  construe 
itself,  and  f^ee  if  we  cannot  harmonize  on  that; 
or  1  tender  Mr.  Breckinridge's  speech  of  accept- 
ance in  Lexington,  in  1850,  and  let  it  construe 
itself.  1  will  not  dot.  an  i  or  cross  a  t.  Gentle- 
men, will  j'oa'  take' your  own  la-nguage  whin 
you  accepted  and  construed  ihfi 'platform  ?  I 
am  willing  to  be  accommodating.  I  do  not 
insist  on  a  platf.a-m  from  my  speeelies  or  my 
writings.'  I  can  pick  one  up  all  over  tlie  Senate, 
all  over  the  country,  from  the  speichcs  and 
■writings  of  those  who  now  arra'gu  me  as  not 
being  sound  on  the  slavery  question.  [Applause 
in  the  gal'ieries.] 

Jiven  after  tlie  election  in  IS^O,  tlie  same 
'principle  Was  empliatically  announced  and 
aftirnicd;  i'or  in  Mr.  Buchanan's  inaugural 
address,  he  declared  : — 


(li    dec 


leiitial  contest, 
i-iTe  I'xcited  to 
]  vitiil  iiiiport- 
will,  tlie  (ein- 


Vc  h.'ivci  rccPiitlv  j)a?p<>rl  thronsli  a  presi 
li.h  tlie  iiassioi'is  of  our  ('.■llow-citi/.eiis  ■ 
lighoft  degic-e  by  questions 
;.l.nt  when    ll.e  pc  pie  proc 

'he  voice  of  tlie  lUiJ'nity.  t^peokiiiu;  in  the  manner  pre- 
eil  by  tlu)  Consiiiuti.iii.  wiis  licml.  and  in^ilaut  snb- 
i..n  I'oUowed.  Our  own  euunliv  ir-iild  i.lone  have 
jited  e-o  pi-Hi'd  and  Btiikin-  a  Bpeclacle  of  tlie  ampacity 


tin 


n.  then,  was  it  foi-  Confrress  to 
the  will  of  the  niajoiily  shall 


•6tion   of   dome 
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slaveo  ioto  any  Territory  or  tiaie,  i.or  to  exclude  it  there- 
from ;  but  to  leave  the  jieople  ihereof  ))erfi'Ctly  free  to  form 
and  regulale  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 
BUb.j  ct  only  to  Ihe  Constitution  of  the  United  Siates.'  As  a 
jii:tnial  eouHcciueiice.  Coof^ress  has  also  proscribed  that, 
when  tlie/i'i.rrltory  .  f  Ivan.sis  .shall  be  I'.diuitt.d  as  a  !-tate, 
it  'sb  dl  be  received  into  the  Unicn.  with  or  withoi.t  shivery, 
HvS  tlielr  Cniislitution  may  prtscribe  at  the  time  of  their 
.Udn.ission.' 

■  A  difference  of  ojiinion  has  arisen  in  regard  to  the  point 
of  tune  when  the  people  of  a  Territory  shall  decide  this 
question  for  tlieniselves.  This  is  happily  a  matter  of  but 
little  [jractical  importance." 

"'What  a  happy  conception,"  he  says,  "for 
Cong-i'css  to  apply  this  simple  rule— that  the 
will  of  a  majority  shall  govern— to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  domestic  slavery  in  the 
Territories!"  And,  liaving  applied  it  to  the 
Territories,  he  says,  that,  "  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence. Congress  lias  prescribed  that  when  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State, 
it  sliall  be  received  into  the  Union,  with  or  witli- 
out  slavery,  as  their  constittition  may  prescribe 
at  the  time  of  their  admission!"  So  it  seems 
thtii  the  right  of  the  people  to  decide  the  slavery 
quesion  at  the  time  of  admission  ^'as  "  a  na- 
tural consequence"  of  the  riglit  of  the  people  to 
decide  the  same  question  in  their  territorial 
condition.  "The  point  of  fiiYie"  when  the 
people  of  a  Teriitory  should  decide  the  slavery 
question  was  deemed  of  "  but  little  practical 
importance"  by  Mr.'  Buchanan.  Yet  the  very 
point  of  time  which  was  deemed  of  little  prac- 
tical importance,  is  now  urged  by  his  professed 
friends  as  sufficient  for  breaking  up  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  and  endangering  the  existence  of 
the  Union ! 

1  speak  of  tliofe  things  with  entire  respect. 
I  do  not  bring  them  up  for  tlie  purpose  of  con- 
dem nation,  or  to  place  any  man  in  a  false  po- 
sition. If  these  gentlemen  stand  now  where 
tliey  did  in  1856,  1  am  with  them!     If  they  do 


not,  the  question  arises,  who  has  changed  ?  If 
they  have  changed,  1  do  not  complain  of  tli6m 
for  it.  If  they  have  had  new  light,  if  they  have 
studied  the  subject  more  maturuly,  an,d  have 
lionostly  come  to  the  conclusioii  tliat  they  were 
then  in  error,  they  were  bound  as  honest  men  to 
change.  But  if  that  be  the  case,  I  think  1  have 
the  right:  to  ask  that  they  will  furnish  me  with 
those  argtiiiients  and  reasons  which  induced  tha 
change  in  their  minds,  in  order  tliat  I  niay  cor- 
rect my  errors  too,  if  indeed  I  am  in  error.  I 
do  not  tliink  tliere  is  any  wisdom  in  the  declara- 
tion tliat  you  have  never  changed  an  opinion. 
While  1  claim  a  very  consistent  record  as  a  publio 
man,  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  say  that  I  have 
modified  my  opinions  on  many  questions,  and 
take  more  iileasure  in  retracting  an  erj'or  than 
ill  persevering  in  it.  All  I  ask  is,  if  it  be  tiiao 
that  gentlemen  have  taken  a  step  in  advance  pr 
a  step  backward,  that  they  will  excuse  nie  lor 
not  following  them  until  they  convince  me  that 
they  ouglit  to  have  taken  that  step. 

The  country  has  been  informed  that  I  was 
removed  from  the  post  of  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Territories,  in  1858,  because  I  uttered 
at  Freeport,  Illinois,  tlie  identical  sentimenits 
contained  in  the  speeches  and  letters  of  accept- 
ance of  Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Breckinridge  ia 
1856.  My  heresy  con.-isted  in  uttering  the  same 
sentiment  then  that  the  Senator  iroin  Aiitsissippi 
bears  testimony  that  I  held  and  uttered  in  1S5U; 
that  it  has  been  sIkavu  that  1  uttered  during  the 
debate  on  the  Kansas-iNebriiska  bill,  in  1854, 
and  in  the  debates  in  1856,  and  whicli  1  was 
known  to  liave  held  for  many  years.  I  do  not 
complain  of  my  removal  from  the  committee.  I 
acknowledge  tliat,  if  it  be  true  that  my  opiiiiona 
were  so  heretical  that  I  did  not  laiily  and 
honestly  represent  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate 
on  tiiese  great  questions,  it  was  right  to  displace 
me,  and  put  a.  man  tliere  who  did.  I  liave  no 
complaints  to  make.  But  when  yoii  displace  ine 
for  tliat  reason,  do  not  charge  that  I  Jiave 
changed,  when  the  fact  is,  that  you  have 
cl.anged  your  own  opinions.  You  did  elect  nie 
chairman  of  that  comuiittee,  in  1847,  with  a 
knowledge  of  my  opinions.  You  re-electtd  me 
each  year  for  eleven  years,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
in  caucus,  witli  a  full  knowledge  of  lliose  opi- 
nions. At  the  end  of  eleven  years,  you  remove<l 
me  for  holding  tlie  identical  opinions  that  I  held 
when  you  had  unanimously  selected  me.  1  .do 
not  complain  of  this;  but  1  do  think  tliat  fair- 
ness requires  that  tlie  facts  should  have  been 
stated  truly;  and  you  should  have  said,  "We 
have  got  tired  of  tjiis  doctrine  of  non-interven- 
tion; it  does  not  work  to  suit  us;:  it  has  not 
yielded  such  piractical  fruits  on  the  plains  of 
Kansas  as  we  anticipated;  we  have  couc.uded.to 
abandon  it  all,  and  go  back  to  the  old  doctrijie 
proclaimed  by  Yancey,  at  Baltimore,  in  1848, 
and  rejected  by  the  convention  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote." 

Now,  sir,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,^  it 
seems,  on  this  question,  between  me  and  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Democratic  Senators.  I  regret  that 
difference.  It  would  have  afforded  me  sincere 
and  genuine  satisfaction  if  I  could  have  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  relations  on  this  quea 
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'  tioTi  that  I  did  formerly.  It  was  painful  to  me 
■-to'  find  that  this  difference  of  opinion  had  £;i-owu 

■  H'p,  amd  that  they  had  determined  to  make  this 
oiiew  test  by  whii-h  my  orthodoxy  was  to  be  ques- 

•  tioned,   and  I  was  to  be  branded  as  a  heretic. 
'  While  1  regretted  that  determination  on  the  part 
>  ©f'.'soiiie  political  friends  here,  I  oiunnot  recog- 
nize, and  I  do  not  now  recognize,  the  right  of  a 
caucus  of  the  Senate,  or  ot  ihe  House,  to  pre- 

'  scribe  new  tests  for  the  Democratic  party.  iSe- 
"  nators  are  not  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  making 

•  'party  platforms.  'That  is  no  pd,rt  of  tjieir  duty. 
tJnder  our  poliiiical  system  there  has  grown  up 
an  orga;;ization  known  as  a  national  convention, 
eoiaposed  of  ■  delegates  elected  fresh  from  the 
people,  tons~,(}uible  once  in  four  years  to  csta- 

■  blish  a'  pla^fornr  for  the  party  and  select  its 
"Bominises.  The  Cincinnati  jdatforni  was  the 
'  only  authoritative  exposition  of  Demociatio  faith 

until  the  Cliarleston  convention  met.  I  have 
stood  firmly,  fuitlifully  by  the  Cincinua'-i  plat- 
form, find  havelookcd. confidently  to  tlie  (viirtrle<- 

•  tmi-con'vention  to  find  it  reaflirmed.  You  gcntle- 
'  Bien  'who  differ  with  me  agreed  to  appeal  to 
''  CJ-harlcston  as  the  grand  ojuucil  that  should 
-  decide  allditierences  of  political  o]iinion  between 
■'■you  and  nie,  I  agreed,  also,  to. look  to  the 
'  'Charleston  convention  as  the.  reprfeiicifhitjves  of 
i'tlie  party-assembled  from  every  State  in  the 
;  Union,  and,  after  great  deliberation,  tliree  days' 
'' iiebftte  in  committee,  and  a  very  elaborate  find 
•■jcb'.'e  d'(5batle  in  full  convention,  the  party  dcter- 
' 'iniuled,   by  an  overwhelming  majority,  in  favor 

of  the  readoption  of  the  Cincinnati  platform. 

I  have  told  you  all  the  time  during  the  exist- 
ence of  these' ditferonces  of  opinion,' that  I  was 
'  In  favor  of  theiCincinnati  platfornrwithout  the 
'   dotting   of  an    i  or   the   cro-sing   of   a   t.     The 

■  Charleston  convention  affirmed  the  same  plat- 
*■  form.  I  am  no  longer  a  heretic.  I  am  no  long'^r 
-'  Bn  outlaw  tVt>ni  the  Donioci'atic  party.      I  am  no 

■  ■l&hger  a  rebel  against  the  Democratic  orga.iji2a- 
'  'tldn.  ■  The  Charleston  convention  repudiated 
'•  ■tills  new  test,  co'.itained  in  the  Senate  caucus 
'■resolutions,  by  a  ma.jorityof  twenty-stveu,  and 
'  «,tfiriiied  tJie  Cincinnati   jjlatform-iin   lieu  of  it.- 

•  Then,  so  far  as  the  platfia-m  is  concerned,  I  am, 

■  ■  6\lstaiiicd  by  the  pai^ty,^ — th-.  only  authority  on- 
'earth  which,  according  to  Democratic  usajtes, 
^kUn  d-t^'rniine  the  DcmiiC' a:i'.'  ti-eed.  The  qujs- 
*^'ti^Hi  HOW  is  whether  my  lVic.i;<l  fn,.n]  .IMissis-'ip])!  ■ 
■■'Will  again  acquie-i',c  in  th  ■  d:  ci-ii.ns  of  liis  party 
■■'  tipon  the  platiuvni  wliicli   they  have  adupied,  or 

'   is'he  igniiig   to  retro  IVom    the   }iariy,   bolt   its 

■  HOiniUiitfeTi's,  bruak  it  uji.  because  th(;  jiarty  ha^ 

■  'eoncluJed:  ti'6t  to  (dnngc  f,  um  its  jri>iciou  cif 
''185(5.  Ar^' my  friends  ar^iuiul  the  if.'re  g"  i-g 
'   to  desert  'the    paity  b^jc  .use   the  puty  Las  nut 

ciianged  tis  sii  hi'enly  ,is  tliej'  h'lve ':  ; 
■The'C'->nV,ti'y  has  ufti'u  been  told  that  I  and  my 

•  fHeft'lM-iii.  illino's  were  not  acting  in  harmony 
■with    the    De'.HKiratk-    in-;j:ani/,^.tum.       V,e    have' 

■'■  wild', 'in  rephy  to  thiit  aom  a^ion.  "Vi'e  will  ap- 

■  peal  to  t/ae  iliulonalt-t.  iventi'Mi  at  Chiirlc  ton  a;:d 
siscertain  who  co'isiimtc  t)io   Uemocraiic  jiariy 

'  ki  lUiaois,  whether  it  be  tlie  regular  orgasiiza- 
"    tioii    that'   .'ustains    me,' >or    the    federal    ofhcc- 

hohteVe  that  acte<l  with  the  Republicans  against. 

me."     The  federal  officeholders  sent  their  dele- 


gates to  Charleston.  The  regular  .Democrafio 
organization,  known  as  the  Douglas  organizi- 
tion, — the  same  organization  that  returned  nje 
to.  the  Senate,  tlie  same  organization  that  beat; 
the  llepub;icans  and  tlie  i\'der..l  ufacelrilders 
combined  in  185S, — ser.t  their  dclcgaie.i  to 
Charleston,  and  the  couventini  pr  cecded,  witli 
groat  duliij  rati  a  jin.limpartiality  and  integrity, 
to  ilc'-'i'le  between  them,  and  decided,  liy  a  uuani- 
m'lus  vote,  that  the  Federal  officchol  lers  of  Ilh- 
nois  do  nut  b.l  ing  to  the  Democratic  party— - 
[laughter]; — rejected  them  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
So  far,  tlierefore,  as  these,"  natioi!,al  Democrat?" 
of  Illinois,  who,  in  order  to  carry  out  Demp- 
cratic  principies,  sustained  the  Abolition  candi- 
dates, are  concerned,  the  party  has  nnanimouslj 
decided,  at  Charleston,  that  they  do  not  belong 
to  the  party.  _  ■  . 

The  party  decided  at  Charleston  also,  by  a 
majorit.y  of  the  whole,  electoral  college,  that! 
was  the  choice  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Ame- 
ricri.  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
giving  me  a  nnijority  of  fifty,  votes' over  all  th* 
oilier  caialidates  combined  ;  and  yet  my  Demo- 
cracy is  questioned.  [Laughter.]  So  far  as.  I 
am  imlividually  concerned,  I,  want  no  furthcr5;0r 
higher  endorseinent.  I  have  arraigned  no  man. 
I  have  attempted  to  proscribe  lio  man  f  u-  differ- 
ing with  me  in  opinion.  I  have  at  all  times  said 
that  I  was  willing  to  appeal  to  the  grand  council 
of  the  party  assembled  in  national  convention  ito 
decide  these  differences  of  opinion.  They  ha?o 
decided  them  ;  decided  iu  my  favor  on  all  points, 
— the  platform,  the  organiza:icii,  and,  least. pf 
all,  the  individual.  That  is  the  least  of  all ;  fpr 
my  friends  who  know  me  best  know  that  I  had 
no  personal  desire  or  wish  for  the  nomination  ; 
know  that  I  prefer  a  seat  in  the  Senate  for  sis 
years  to  being  President,  if  I  could  have  the 
hominatiou,  ,and  be  elected  by  acclamation  ;  and 
know  that  my  name  never  would  have  been  pi;o- 
sented  at  Cliarleston,  except  for  the  attempt  ,io 
pi'oscribe  me  as  a  Jieretic,  too  unsound  to  be  the 
I  chairman  of  a  committee  in  this  body,  where  I 
have  ht'kP  a  seat  for  so  many  years  without  a 
suspicion  resting  on  my  political  fidelity. 

1  was  forced  to  allow  uiy  name  to  go  there  in 
self-defence:  and  1  will  now  say  that  had  anj 
gentleman,  friend  or  foe,  received  a  ni;iji>rity  of 
that  convention  over  me,  the  lightni,ng  would 
have  carrieil  a  mesaag'j  witlnlravviiig  my  nama 
from' the  convention.  ,1  have  not  lust  enough  for 
oilice  to  drsirc  to  be 'the  nominee  against  the 
known  wisiica  and  first  choice  of  a  majority  of 
my  'pKiiV.ty.  In  18-j2,  the  instant  Franklin  Picrca 
had  a  rJiajority  vote,  the  telegraph  carried  mj 
message  congratnlnting  him  as  the  choice  of  tho 
party  ;  and  it  was  read  in  the  convention  bofi^re 
the  vote  was  anuQtr.iced.  In  l^GG.  the  ''ostanV 
Mr.  Buchanan  received  a  majority  votes, tho  light- 
ning carrii.d  niy  message  that  James  lUichaniin, 
having  received,  a  lUoyority  of  the  votes  of  t,he 
parly,  in  my  opiaimi,  was  cniitled  to  the  nomi- 
iialitu,  and  tlrlit  I  hopfcd,  my  friends: wouhf  givo 
hini  the  recpiisite  two-thirds,  and  tlicn  make  {ho 
Vdte  un.-iniihon-:.  Sir,  I  would  scovu  to  be  Jlie 
stitnd-:ird-b»3nvcr  of  my  parly  when  I , was  not  tho 
choice  of  the  paidy.  •  AH  the  honors  ithat,  a  na- 
tional convention  can  confer  are  embraced  iu  tUa 
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declaration  that  I  nni  tbe  first  clioice  of  the  party 
as  tiieir  standard-bearer,  r&peated  on  nl'tj-scveu 
ballots.  I  ask  nothing  more.  Tht  party  will  go 
on  and  do  what  its  own  interest  and  its  own  in- 
tegrity may  require. 

iiut,  sir,  I  do  rejoice  that  this  good  old  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  only  organization  now  left  suf- 
ficiently national  and  conseivative  in  its  princi- 
ples and  great  in  its  nuoibei's  to  preserve  this 
Union,  has  determined  to  adhere  to  the  great 
principle  of  non-intervention  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  domestic  affairs  of  distant 
Territoiies  and  provinces.  It  is  a  pleasing  duty 
to  me  to  defend  tliis  glorious  old  party  against 
those  who  would  destroy  it  because  the  partj' 
will  not  change  its  platform  to  suit  their  pur- 
poses. The  leadership  at  Charleston,  in  this 
attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Democratic 
party,  was  intrusted  to  appropiiate  hands.  No 
man  possessed  the  ability,  or  tlie  courage,  or  the 
sincerity  in  his  object,  for  such  a  mission,  in  a 
higher  degree  than  the  gifted  Yancey.  He  has 
a  riglit  to  feel  proud  of  his  achievements  at 
Charleston.  In  1848,  at  Baltimore,  he  pro- 
claimed the  same  doctrine,  and  failed  to  get  a 
State  to  stand  by  him  in  seceding ;  there  his 
doctrines  were  repudiated.  Boldly  and  fear- 
lessly he  put  his  protest  on  record  against  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  ^yithheld  his 
assent  to  the  support  of  the  nominee,  because 
he  conscientiously  believed  that  the  South  ought 
to  insist  on  the  doctrine  of  intervention  by  Con- 
gress in  support  of  slavery  in  tke  Territories 
when  the  people  did  not  want  it.  Overruled  by 
five  or  ten  co  one  in  Baltimore  in  1848,  overruled 
unanimously  at  Baltimore  in  1852,  in  1856  he 
concluded  that  perhaps  he  would  make  a  virtue 
of  necessity,  and  submit  to  non-intervention  ; 
and  he  got  up  instructions  in  favor  of  non-inter- 
vention, and  succeeded  in  putting  it  in  the  plat- 
form, befoi-e  the  nomination  of  the  candidate,  in 
1856.  But  very  soon  he  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  great  Democratic  party  was  not  compe- 
tent to  preserve  and  maintain  the  rights  of  the 
South  under  the  Constitution.  Pie  caaie  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  time  to  institute  some 
other  organization  for  the  maintenance  of  south- 
ern rights.  That  he  was  conscientious  and  sin- 
cere in  his  views,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  they 
lead  directly,  inevitably,  to  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  southern  confede- 
racy, if  carried  out,  I  think' is  beyond  all  ques- 
tion. Doubtless  many  Senators  have  seen  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Yancey  to  Mr.  Slaughter,  of  the 
date  of  June  15, 1858,  upon  the  subject  of  "  pee- 

CIPITATING     THE     COTTON     STATES    INTO    EEVOLU- 

TiON."  In  order  that  the  Senate  and  the  country 
may  see  that  I  do  Mr.  Yancey  full  justice,  1  shall 
have  the  whole  letter  read. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows:— 

MONTGOM-ERT,  Jum  15, 1858. 
Dear  Sir  :  Your  kind  letter  of  the  15th  is  received, 
I  hardly  agree  with  you  that  a  general  movement  can  be 
made  that  will  clear  out  the  Augean  stable.    If  the  Demo- 
cracy were  overthrown,  it  would  result  in  giving  place  to  a 
greater  and  hungrier  swarm  of  flies. 

Tlie  remedy  of  the  South  is  not  in  such  a  process.  It  is  in 
a  dilij;ent  organization  of  her  true  men  for  the  prompt  resist- 
ance to  the  next  aggression.  It  must  come,  in  the  nature  of 
things.  No  national  party  can  save  us ;  no  sectional  party 
oaa  ever  do  it     £ut  if  we  could  do  as  our  fathers  did — or- 


ganize "committees  of  safety"  all  over  the  cotton  States  (and 
it  is  only  in  thi.-rn  that  we  can  hope  for  any  effective  move- 
uiKUt) — we  shall  fire  the  southern  heart,  instruct  the  soutU- 
ern  mind,  give  courage  to  ^ach  other,  and,  at  the  proper 
moment,  by  one  organized,  eoucorted  action,  we  can  precipi- 
tate tlie  cotton  States  into  a  revolution. 

The  idea,  lias  been  sliaduiieu  lurtli  in  tlie  South  by  Mr. 
Kuffin;  has  been  taken  up  and  recoinniended  by  the  Adver. 
tiser,  uniier  tlie  iianuj  of  '■  League  of  United  Southerners,'' 
who,  Iceeping  up  the  old  party  relations  on  all  other  ques- 
j  tiims,  will  hold  the  southern  issue  paramount,  and  will  iuflu- 
1  eiice  parties,  legislatures,  and  statesmen.  I  have  no  time  to 
enlarge,  but  to  suggest  meiely. 

In  haste,  yours,  &e.,  -  W.  L.  YANCEY. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  letter,  it  is  due  to  Mr. 
Yancey  to  state,  was  intended  as  a  private  letter 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Slaughter,  and  was  published 
without  his  authority.  Having  been  republished 
and  severely  commented  upon  by  the  editor  of 
the  Richmond  South,  Mr.  Yancey  addressed  a 
letter  of  explanation  to  Mr.  Pkyok,  in  which  he 
declared  that  it  was  a  private  letter,  written  in 
the  freedom  and  carelessness  of  private  confi- 
dence, and  was  subject  to  hostile  criticism.  There- 
fore, he  proceeded  to  explain  more  fully  what 
his  views  were  upon  the  question.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  obtain  t^n  entire  and  perfect  copy  of 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Pbyob,  without  success.  I  find, 
however,  a  long  extract,  embodying  probably  the 
whole  of  its  material  parts,  in  the  National'  In- 
telligencer of  September  4,  1858,  which,  I  have 
no  doubt,  gives  a  fair  representation  of  Mr. 
Yancey's  opinions.  Finding  it  in  the  Intelli- 
gencer, a  newspaper  so  proverbial  for  its  accu- 
racy and  its  foirness,  I  doubt  not  that  the  extract 
does  full  justice  to  the  writer.  In  the  forepart 
of  the  letter,  Mr.  Yancey  proceeds  to  say  that, 
"to  be  candid,  I  place  but  little  trust  in  such 
States  as  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri."  He  has  but  little  confi- 
dence in  them.  He  then  proceeds  to  give  hia 
reasons  why  he  ca'nnot  trust  them.  Delaware  ha 
regards  as  nominally  a  slave  State,  bat  substan- 
tially anti-slavery.  On  that  he  diifeis  in  opinion 
from  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
[Mr.  Bayaud,]  who  thinks  that  Delaware  has 
such  an  interest  in  slavery  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  break  up  the  Democratic  party  on  account  of 
slavery.  [Laughter.]  But  Mr.  Yancey  has  not 
much  faith  in  Delaware  and  Maryland.  He  can- 
not trust  Maryland,  because,  he  says,  she  keepa 
abolitionists  in  Congress.  Then,  he  says,  he 
cannot  trust  Missouri,  because  she,  for  a  long 
time,  sustained  a  Free-Soiler  in  the  Senate,  and 
afterwards  in  the  House  of  Representatives — 
alluding  to  Colonel  Benton.  Then,  he  says,  he 
cannot  trust  Tennessee,  because  she  kept  an 
abolitionist  here  in  the  Senate  so  long,  and  re- 
elected him ;  and  besides,  he  says  Tennessee 
never  had  his  confidence  since  a  Methodist  con- 
ference refused  to  expunge  certain  anti-slavery 
opinions  which  John  Wesley  had  inserted  into 
the  ritual.  He  cannot  trust  Kentucky,  because 
Kentucky,  for  so  many  years,  sustained  such 
Free-Soilers  as  Clay  and  Crittenden  !  [Laugh- 
ter.]     He  then  says: 

"  I  did  not  name  Virginia.  It  is  true  1  did  not  discrimi 
nate  between  Virginia  and  the  other  border  States.  My  pur 
pose  did  not  call  for  it " 

After  giving  his  reasons  why  he  could  not  trust 
the  border  slaveholding  States  which  I  hav» 
named,  and  why  he  proposed  to  plunge  the  cotton 
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states  into  revolution,  separating  them  from  the 
border  slave  States,  he  proceeds  as  follows: — 
Mr.  PUGH  read  the  foUowiug  :— 

"It  is  equally  tnie  that  I  do  not  expuct  Virginia  to  take 
any  initiative  steps  towards  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  when 
that  exigency  shall  be  forced  upon  tlje  South.  Her  position 
as  a  bordtT  Stste,  and  a  Avell-considered  southern  policy,  (a 
policy  wliicli  has  been  digested  and  understood  and  approved 
by  tlie  ablest  men  in  Virginia,  as  you  youraeU'  must  be  aware, ) 
would  seem  to  demand  that,  when  such  movement  talces 
place  by  any  considerable  number  of  snitheni  States,  N'ir- 
ginia  and  the  other  border  States  should  remain  in  tlie 
Union,  \yhere,  by  their  po  itiou  and  their  counsels,  they 
could  prove  more  eff.-ctive  friends,  than  by  moving  out  of 
the  Union,  and  thus  giving  to  the  southern  confederacy  a 
long  abolition  hostile  border  to  watch.  Jn  the  evontof  the 
movement  being  successful,  iu  time,  Virginia,  and  the  other 
border  States  that  desired  it,  could  join  the  southern  con- 
federacy, and  be  protected  by  the  power  of  its  arms  and  its 
diplomacy. 

"  Your  charge  tliat  I  designed  to,  and  did,  imiieach  the 
fidelity  of  Virginia,  i.-f  untrue,  however  much  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  it  with  reference  to  those  border  States  that  I  have 
named." 

Mr.  DOUGL.^S.  So  it  seems  that,  in  1858,  a 
veil-digested  plan  had  been  matured  and  ap- 
proved by  many  of  the  ablest^  men  of  the  Soutli, 
and  even  in  Virginia ;  and  that  by  that  plan  it 
was  not  expected  that  Virginia,  and  these  other 
unsound  SSates,  were  to  go  out  of  the  UTiion 
when  the  South  was  forced  to  dissolve — using 
the  word  "forced."  One  would  suppose  that  if 
there  was  any  such  injustice  to  the  slaveholding 
States  as  to  force  the  South  out,  in  defence  of 
her  constitutional  rights,  Virginia  would  be  ex- 
pected to  be  as  tenacious  of  them  as  any  other 
State:  but  he  did  not  expect  that.  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware  were  expected,  by  that  plan,  to  remain 
in  the  Union,  for  the  reason  that,  by  so  remain- 
ing, they  could  render  more  service  to  those  who 
went  out  than  they  could  if  they  went  out  with 
them.  A  very  enviable  position  Mr.  Yancey 
puts  the  Old  iJomiuiou  in !  He  wishes  to  retire 
from  you,  and  asks  you  to  remain  with  us,  in 
©rder  that  you  may  annoy  and  distract  and  be- 
tray us,  for  the  beneiit  of  those  that  go  out ; 
and  he  holds  out  the  assurance  that,  in  the 
course  of  time,  perhaps,  Virginia  and  Maryland 
and  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  Missouri  may 
become  sound  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the 
southern  confederacy.  He  is  going  to  keep  you 
©n  probation  a  while,  guarding  a  long  abolition 
frontier,  fi)r  the  benefit  of  the  cotton  States  ;  and 
after  a  while,  perhaps,  if  you  do  good  service, 
and  so  act  as  to  be  entitled  to  his  respect  and 
confidence,  then  he  will  admit  you  into  this 
southern  confederacy  of  the  cotton  States. 

Mr.  Yancey  tells  us  of  the  "well-digested 
plan,"  It  was  not  to  be  executed  at  once  •,  and  in 
the  mean  time  ail  the  men  in  the  plan  must  pre- 
serve their  relations  in  the  Democratic  party,  so 
as  to  influence  public  men  and  public  measures, 
and  thus  be  ready  to  have  more  influence  in  pre- 
cipitating this  result  on  the  party  and  breaking 
it  up.  Part  of  the  plan  was  to  pretend  still  to 
be  members,  keep  in  the  party,  go  into  fellow- 
ship with  us,  seein  anxious  to  preserve  the  or- 
ganization, and  at  the  proper  time  plunge  the 
cotton  States  into  revolution.  What  was  the 
proper  time,  tj  which  he  alltided  ?  Was  it  at 
tie  Charle.tor.  convention  ?  Was  that  to  be  the 
aadpicious  lESr'aent?     The  history  of  the  event 


shows  that  Mr.  Yancey  there  acted  up  to  liis 
programme  announced  in  his  letters  to  Slaughter 
and  Phyor.  He  preserved  his  relations  with 
his  party  with  a  view  of  exercising  influence  on 
public  men  and  measures,  over  northern  as  well 
as  southern  men,  and  finally  proposed  an  inter- 
vention platform,  reversing  the  creed  of  the  party, 
and  at  '•  the  proper  time"  he  did  precipitate 
the  cotton  States  into  revolution,  and  led  them 
out  of  the  convention.  The  programme  was 
carried  out  to  the  letter;  and  he  did  leave  in 
the  convention  those  unsound  States  that  he 
could  not  trust,  such  as  Virginia  and  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  North  Carolina 
and  Delaware  and  Maryland.  Part  of  Delaware, 
I  believe,  followed  him ;  but  they  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Delaware  was  not  big  enough  to 
divide.  [Laughter.]  Her  champion  returned 
back  into  the  northern  confederacy.  Was  it  to 
keep  watch,  and  guard  an  abolition  frontier  for 
tlie  benefit  of  tb.o  cotton  States  ?  Is  Delaware 
to  be  received  into  Mr.  Yancey's  southern  con- 
federacy after  a  while?  Will  he  consent  to 
allow  Vifginia  to  come?  Will  North  Carolina 
be  accepted  by  him?  Will  Tennessee  be  per- 
mitted to  come  in,  now  that  she  has.  got  rid  of 
her  Free-Soil  Senator  ?  Will  he  allow  Kentucky 
to  join,  when  such  abolitionists  as  Clay  and  Crit- 
TEND13N  have  ceased  to  represent  her?  I  beg 
the  pardon  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  for 
repeating  his  name  in  this  connection.  The  gal- 
lant Senator  from  Kentucky  an  abolitionist !  A 
free-soiler !  A  man  whose  fame  is  as  wide  as 
civilization,  whose  patriotism,  whose  loyalty  to 
the  Constitution,  was  never  questioned  by  men 
of  any  party!  [Applause  in  the  galleries.]  Oh, 
with  what  devotion  could  I  thank  God  if  every 
man  in  America  was  just  such  an  abolitionist  aa 
Henry  Clay  and  J.  J.  Crittknd^n  !  [Renewed 
applause.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  (Mr.  Foot.)  Or- 
der! 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  wish  to  God  that  the  whole 
American  people  were  just  such  abolitionista 
as  Clay  and  Crittenden.  [Applause  in  the  gal- 
leries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is 
obliged  to  say  that  a  repetition  of  the  offence 
from  the  galleries  must  be  followed  by  an  order 
for  the  clearance  of  the  galleries  forthwith.  The 
Chair  gives  this  notice  to  all  persops  occupying 
seats  in  the  galleries  on  the  assumed  authority 
and  direction  of  Hie  Senate  itself. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Yancey 
and  his  associates  at  Charleston  mean  disunion. 
I  have  no  authority  for  saying  any  more  than 
appears  in  the  publication  of  his  matured  plan. 
Sir,  it  was  said  with  truth  that  the  order  of 
battle  is:".;ed  at  Ccrro  Gordo  by  General  Scoti 
a  day  before  the  Dattle,  was  a  complete  history 
of  the  triumph  after  the  battle  was  over,  so  per- 
fect were  his  arrangements,  so  exact  was  the 
compliance  with  his  orders.  The  programme  of 
jMr.  Yancey,  published  two  years  ago,  is  a  truth- 
ful history  of  the  secession  movement  at  Charles- 
ton. I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  that  all  those 
who  came  under  his  influence  in  maturing  his 
measures  concurred  in  the  ends  to  which  these 
measures  inevitably  led;    but  what  were   Mr. 
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S  i»«oey's  mensm-es  ?  He  proposed  to  insist  upon 
a  pi  it'loim  identical  iis  eveiy  feature  ■\vitl\  the 
Ciiuous  resolutions  wliich  we  are  now  anked  to 
adojji.  The  Yancey  platform  at  Charleston, 
I  known  as   the  majority  report  from   the   com- 

niitiee  on  resolutions,  in  substance  and  spirit 
and  legal  effect,  was  the  same  as  the  Senate 
caucus  resolutions  ;  the  same  as  the  resolutions 
now  under  discussion,  and  upon  which  the  Senate 
is  called  upon  to  vote. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  any  gentleman  advo- 
'  eating  this  platform  in  the  Senate  means  or 
desires  |!isunion.  I  acquit  each  and  every  man 
of  such  a  purpose;  but  I  believe,  in  my  con- 
science, that  such  a  platform  of  principles, 
insisted  upon,  will  lead  directly  and  inevitably 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Tlie  platform 
demands  congressional  intervention  for  slavery 
in  the  Territories  in  certain  events.  What  are 
these  events?  In  the  event  that  the  people  of  a 
Territory  do  not  want  slavery,  and  will  not  pro- 
vide by  law  for  its  introduction  and  protection, 
and  that  fact  shall  be  ascertained  judicially, 
tlien  Congress  is  to  pledge  itself  to  pass  laws  to 
force  the  Territories  to  have  it.  Is  this  the  non- 
intervention to  which  the  Democratic  party 
pledged  itself  at  Baltimore  and  Cincinnati  ?  So 
long  as  the  people  of  a  Territory  want  slavery, 
and  say  so  in  their  legislation,  the  advocates  of 
the  caucus  platform  are  willing  to  let  them  have 
it,  and  to  act  upon -the  principle  that  Congress 
shall  not  interfere.  They  are  for  non-interference 
60  long  as  the  people  want  slavery,  so  long  as 
they  will  provide  b\'  law  for  its  introduction  and 
protection ;  but  tlie  moment  the  people  say 
they  do  not  want  it,  and  will  not  have  it,  then 
Congress  must  intervene  and  force  the  insti- 
tution on  an  unwilling  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Republican  party  is  also  for  non- 
intervention in  certain  contingencies.  The  Re- 
publicans are  for  non-intervention  just  so  long 
as  tlie  people  of  the  Territoiies  do  not  want 
slavery,  and  sny  so  by  their  laws.  So  long  as 
the  people  of  a  Territory  prehibit  slavery,  the 
Abolitionists  are  for  non-intervention,  and  will 
not  interfere  at  all ;  but  whenever  the  people  of 
the  Territories  say  by  their  legislation  that  they 
do  want  it,  and  provide  by  law  for  its  intro- 
duction and  protection,  then  the  Republicans 
are  for  intervening  and  for  depriving  them  of  it. 
Each  of  you  is  for  intervention  for  your  own 
section,  and  against  it  when  non-intervention 
operates  for  your  section.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  intervention  North 
and  intervention  South.  Each  asserts  the 
power  and  duty  of  the  Federal  (jlovei-nment  to 
force  institutions  upon  an  unwilling  people. 
Each  denies  the  right  of  stdf-government  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  over  their  internal  and 
domestic  concerns.  Each  appeals  to  the  pas- 
eions,  prejudices,  and  ambition  of  his  own 
section,  against  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
whole  country. 

Sir,  let  this  doctrine  of  intervention  North  and 
intervention  South  become  the  rallying-point  of 
two  great  parties,  and  you  will  find  that  you 
have  two  sectional  parties,  divided  by  that  line 
that  separates  the  free  from  the  slaveholding 
States.     Whenever  this  shall  become  the  doc- 


trine of  the  two  parties,  you  will  find  a  southern 
intervention  party  for  slavery,  and  a  northern 
intervention  party  against  slavery;  and  then 
will  come  the  "irrepressible  conflict"  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much.  We  have  had  an  illus- 
tration of  what  kind  of  intervention  you  will  get 
whenever  j'ou  recognize  the  right  of  Congress  to 
intervene  on  this  subject.  Tiie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sent  us  a  bill  the  other  day  repealing 
the  slave  code,  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  Mexico,  and  fixstening 
the  Wilniot  proviso  upon  that  Territory  again.«t 
the  will  of  that  people.  That  bill  is  now  pend- 
ing on  your  table,  and  awaiting  the  action  of 
this  body,  side  by  side  with  a  resolution  of  one 
of  the  Senators  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown] 
to  repeal  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Kansas 
Territory,  with  a  view  to  force  them  to  have  the 
institution,  whether  they  want  it  or  not.  I  tell 
you  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  party, 
as  proclaimed  in  1848  and  in  1852  at  Baltimore, 
in  1856  at  Cincinnati,  and  in  1860  at  Charleston, 
is  that  we  must  resist,  with  all  our  energies, 
both  these  propositions  for  intervention.  So 
long  as  the  people  of  Kansas  do  not  want 
slaverj',  you  shall  never  force  it  on  them  by  any 
act  of  Congress,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  So  long  as 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  do  want  slavery,  you 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  shall  never 
deprive  them  of  it,  if  I  can  prevent  it.  You, 
gentlemen,  in  the  Northeast  or  in  the  Northwest, 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  laws  and  institutions 
the  people  of  New  Mexico  desire  as  well  as  they 
do  themselves.  Your  people  in  the  Gulf  States, 
or  in  those  cotton  States  that  are  to  be  plunged 
into  revolution,  do  not  know  what  kind  of  lavta 
and  institutions  are  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
interests  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  Ne- 
braska, so  well  as  the  settlers  in  that  Territory 
do.  Our  doctrine — the  doctrine  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  as  proclaimed  at  Charleston — ia 
non-interference  by  the  Federal  Government 
with  the  local  concerns  and  domestic  afl'airs  of 
the  people,  either  in  the  States  or  in  the  Terri- 
toiies. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  necessary  result  of 
this  doctrine  of  non-intervention,  which  gentle- 
men, by  way  of  throwing  ridicule  upon,  call 
squatter  sovereignty,  is  to  deprive  the  South  of 
all  participation  in  what  they  call  the  common 
Territories  of  the  United  States.  That  was  the 
ground  on  which  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Davis]  predicated  his  opposition  to  the 
compromise  measures  of  1850.  He  regarded  a 
refusal  to  repeal  the  Mexican  law  as  equivalent 
to  the  Wilmot  proviso  ;  a  refusal  to  recognize  by 
an  act  of  Congress  the  right  to  carry  a  slave 
there  as  equivalent  to  the  Wilmot  proviso ;  a 
refusal  to  deny  to  the  Territorial  Legislature  the 
right  to  exclude  slavery  as  equivalent  to  an  ex- 
clusion. He  believed  at  that  time  that  this  doc- 
trine did  amount  tc  a  denial  of  southern  rights ; 
and  he  told  the  people  of  Mississippi  so ;  but 
they  doubted  it.  Now,  let  us  see  how  far  hia 
predictions  and  suppositions  have  been  verified. 
I  infer  that  he  told  the  people  of  Mississippi  so, 
for  as  he  makes  it  a  charge  in  his  bill  of  indict- 
ment against  me,  that  I  am  hostile  to  southern 
rights,  because  I  gave  those  votes. 
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Now,  what  has  been  the  result?  My  views 
Were  incorporated  into  the  compromise  measures 
of  1850,  and  his  were  rejected.  Has  thu  South 
been  excluded  from  all  the  territory  acquired 
from  Mexico?  What  says  the  bill  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  now  on  your  table, 
repealing  the  slave  code  in  New  Mexico  esta- 
blisiied  by  the  people  themselves?  It  is  part  of 
the  history  of  the  country  that  under  this  doc- 
trine of  non-intervention,  this  doctrine  that  you 
delight  to  call  squatter  sovereignty,  the  people 
of  New  Mexico  have  introduced  and  protected 
slavery  in  the  whole  of  that  Territory.  Under 
this  doctrine,  they  have  converted  a  tract  of 
free  territory  into  slave  territory,  more  than  live 
times  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Under 
this  doctrine,  slavery  has  been  extended  from 
the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Gulf  of  California,  and 
from  the  line  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  not 
only  up  to  30°  30'',  but  up  to  38°,— giving  you 
a  degree  and  a  half  more  slavery  territory  than 
you  ever  claimed.  In  1848  and  1840  and  18-30 
you  only  asked  to  have  the-  line  of  36°  80^.  The 
Nashville  convention  fixed  that  as  its  ultimatum. 
I  offered  it  in  the  Senate  in  August,  1848,  and  it. 
was  adopted  here  but  rejected  in  the  Rouse  of 
Representatives.  You  asked  only  up  to  oU°  30', 
and  non-intervention  has  given  you  slave  terri- 
tory up  to  38°, — a  degree  and  a  half  more  than 
you  asked;  'and  yet  you  say  that  this  is  a  sacri- 
fice of  southern  rights ! 

These  are  the  fruits  of  this  principle  which 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  regards  as  hostile 
to  the  rights  of  the  South.  Where  did  you  ever 
get  any  other  fruits  that  were  more  palatable  to 
your  taste,  or  more  refreshing  to  your  strength  ? 
W'hat  other  inch  of  free  territory  has  been  con- 
verted into  slave  territoi'y  on  the  American  con- 
tinent since  the  Revolution,  except  in  New  Mexico 
and  Ari;!ona,  under  the  principle  of  non-inter- 
vention affirmed  at  Charleston.  If  it  be  true 
that  this  principle  of  non-intervention  has  con- 
ferred upon  you  all  that  immense  tevritoVy;  has 
proteeted  slavery  in  that  comparatively  northern 
and  cold  region  where  you  did  not  expect  it  to 
go,  cannot  you  trust  the  same  principle  further 
South  when  you  come  to  acquire  additional  terri- 
tory from  Mexico  ?  If  it  be  true  that  this  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  has  giyCii  to  slavery  all 
New  Mexico,  which  was  surrounded  on  nearly 
tv  ly  'de  1  J  f  1^  t  rii'  i  will  not  the  same 
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griz:dy  bear  gives  to  the  infant.  Appealing  tu 
an  anti-slavery  Congress  to  pass  laws  of  pro- 
tection, with  a  view  of  forcing  slavery  upon  an 
unv^iliing  and  hostile  people?  Sir,  of  all  the 
mad  schemes  that  ever  could  be  devised  by  the 
j  South,  or  by  tiie  enemies  of  the  South,  that 
which  recognizes  the  right  of  Congress  to  touch 
tlie  institution  of,  slavery  either  in  States  or 
Territories,  beyond  the  single  case  provided  in 
the  Constitution  for  the  rendition  of  fugitiva 
slaves,  is  the  most  fatal. 

Mr.  President,  this  morning,  before  I  started 
for  the  Senate  Chamber,  I  received  a  newspaper 
containing  a  letter  written  by  one  of*Georgia's 
gifted  sons  upon  this  question  of  non-interven- 
tion. I  allude  to  one  of  the  brightest  intellects 
that  this  nation  has  ever  produced;  one  of  the 
most  useful  public  men ;  one  whose  retirement 
from  among  us  created  universal  regret  through- 
out the  whole  country.  You  will  recognize  at 
once  that  I  mean  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of 
Georgia.  Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Charh  s- 
ton  convention,  Mr.  Stephens  has  responded  to  a 
letter  from  his  friends,  giving  his  counsel — the 
counsel  of  a  patriot — to  the  party  and  the  country 
in  this  emergency.  In  the  letter  he  reviews  the 
doctrine  of  non-intervention,  and  shows  that  he 
was  originally  opposed  to  it,  but  submitted  to  it 
because  the  South  demanded  it:  that  it  had  a 
southern  origin;  was  dictated  to  the  North  by 
the  South  ;  and  he  accepted  it  because  the  South 
required  it.  He  shows  that  the  same  doctrine 
was  incorporated  into  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill; 
that  it  formed  a  compact  of  honor  between 
northern  and  southern  men  by  which  we  were 
all  bound  to,  stand.  He  gives  a  history  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  identical  with  the  one  I 
gave  to  you  yesterday,  without  knowing  that  lie 
had  written  such  a  letteri  Mr.  Stephens  has  a 
right  to  speak  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Kansas' 
Nebraska  bill.  No  man  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives exerted  more  power  and  influence  in 
securing  its  passage  than  Alexander  H.  Stepheni. 
I  ask  that  the  letter  be  read,  omitting  only  those 
passages  which  give  Mr.  Stephens's  individual 
opinions  on  the  legal  points  in  dispute,  and,  not 
being  political  issues,  were  referred  to  the 
courts,  for  it  covers  the  entire  ground,  and 
speaks  in  the  voice  of  patriotism,  counseUing 
the  only  course  that  can  preserve  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  perpetuate  the  union  of  these 
S       b 
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M  ft  may,  however,  what  is  now  to  be  dono,  and  what  is  the 
jiroper  course  to  be  taken  1  To  my  mind  the  course  seems 
to  be  clear. 

'  A  State  convention  should  be  called  at  an  early  day,  and 

that  convention  should  consider  the  whole  subject  calmly 

and  dispassionately,  with  '-the  sober  second  thought,"  and 

.  ■•  deteniiiiie  whether  to  send  a  representation  to  Kichmond  or 

•  to  BaUiniore.  The  correct  determination  of  this  question, 
..  as  I  view  it.  will  depend  upon  another;  and  that  is, whether 

;  '  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  with  slavery  iu 
-the  Territories  ought  to  be  adhered  to  or  abandoned  by  tbe 
<;■  South.  This  is  a  very  grave  and  serious  question,  and  ought 
■not  to  be  decided  rashly  or  inteniperately.  No  such  small 
'  matters  as  the  promotion  of  this  or  that  individual,  however 
-worthy  or  unworthy,  ought  to  enter  into  its  consideration. 
l:Jtisagreat  syljectof  public  policy,  atlecting  the  ve.st  in- 
ierests  of  the  present  and  the  future.  It  may  be  unneces- 
"fsary,  and  entirely  useless,  Ibi-  me  to  obtrude  my  views  upon 
•Hhis  (juestion  in  advance  of  the  meeting  of  such  convention, 
■  upon  whom  its  decision  may  primarily  devolve.  I  cannot, 
hpwever,  copply  with  your  recjuest  without  doing  so  to  a 
limited  extent,  at  least.     This  I  .shall  do.     In  tbe  lirst  place, 

•  'then,  I  a.ssume,  as  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  fact, 
•'  i.:Uiat  nnn-interrfntum,  as  stated,  has  been  for  niany  years 
■    i?ceived,  recognized,  and  acted  upon  ,is  the  .settled  doctrine 

7'©f  the  South.    By  nrm-inUnrntioii  I  mean  tlie  principle  that 
''Congress  shall  pass  no  law  upon   tho  .subject  of  slavery  in 
.,-Jhe  Territories,  either  for  or  against  it.  in  any  way — that 
■ .  they  shall  not  interfere  or  act  upcui   it  at  all — or,  in  the 
■'express  words  of  jNIr.  Calhouu,  the  greiit  southern  leader, 
that  Congress  shall   "leave   the  whole' subject  where   the 
Constitution   and   the   great   principles   of  self-government 
place  it."    This  has  been  eminently  a  southern  doctrine.    It 
was  announced  by  Mr.  Callioun  in  his  spcerh  in  the  Senate 
■pn  the  27  th  of  Juno,  1848 ;  and,  after  two  years  of  discussion, 
it  was  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  adjnstnieiit  finally  made 
in  1800.     It  was  the  demand  of  the  South,  put  I'oith  by  the 
South,  and,  since  its  establishment,  has  been  again  and  again 
Rfflrmed  and  reaffirmed  as  the  settled  policy  of  the  South,  by 
party  conventions  and  State  Legislatures,  in  every  form  tJjat 
a  people  can  give  authoritative  expression  to  their  will  and 
wishes.     This  cannot  now  be  matter  or' dispute.     It  is  his- 
tory, as  indelibly  fixed  upon  the  record  as  the  fact  that  the 
colony  of  Georgia  was  settled  under  the  auspices  of  Ogle- 
.  thorpe,  or  that  the  war  of  the  American  Kevoiutiou  was 
-  fought  in  resistance  to  the  unjust  claim  of  power  on  the  part 
!  «f  the  British  Parliament.' 

•Jr;  I  refer  to  this  matter  of  history  connected  with  the  siib- 
.  'ject  under  consideration  barely  as  a  starting  point,  to  show 
'  how  we  stand  in  relation  to  it.  It  is  not  a  new  question. 
It  has  been  up  before,  and  whether  rightly  or  wrongly  it  has 
been  decided,  decided  and  settled  just  as  the  South  asked 
that  it  should  be — not,  however,  without  great  eflbrt  and  a 
prolonged  struggle.  The  question  now  is:  Shall  the  South 
abandon  her  own  position  in  that  decision  and  settlement? 
Tbis  is  the  question  virtually  presented  by  the  action  of  the 
seceders  from  the  Charleston  convention,  and  the  grounds 
upon  which  they  based  their  action;  oi,  stated  in 'other 
words,  it  amounts  to  this,  whether  the  southern  States,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  on  the  subject,  should  now  reverse 
their  previous  course,  and  demand  congressional  intervention 
for  the  protection  of  slavery  in  the  Territories  as  a  condition 
of  their  remaining  longer  in  the  Union?  I'or  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  would  be  considered  by  all  as  the  most  mis- 
chievous folly  to  demand,  unless  we  intend  to  push  the  issue 
to  its  ultimate  and  legitimate  results.  Shall  the  South, 
then,  make  this  demand  of  Congress,  and  when  m.ade,  in 
case  of  failure  to  obtain  it,  shall  she  secede  from  the  Union,  as 
a  portion  of  her  delegates  (.some  under  instructions,  and 
'  some  from  their  own  free  will)  seceded  from  the  convention 
i«n  their  failure  to  get  it  granted  there?' 
<i,;  Thus  stands  the  naked  question,  as  I  understand  it,  pre- 
sented by  the  action  of  the  seceders,  in  all  its  dimensions — 
liis  length,  breadth,  and  depth— in  all  its  niagnitude. 

It  is  presented  not  ta  the  Democratic  party  alone.  It  is 
true  a  convention  of  that  party  may  first  act  on  it.  but  it  is 
presented  to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the  South, 
of  all  parties.  And  men  of  all  parties  should  dnly  and 
timely  consider  it,  for  they  may  all  have  to  take  sides  on  it 
Booner  or  later. 

It  rises  in  importance  high  above  any  party  organization 
of  the  present  day,  and  it  may,  and  ought  to,  if  need  be, 
sweep  them  all  from  the  board.  JVIy  judgment  is  against 
the  demand.  If  it  were  a  new  question,  presented  in  its 
present  light  for  the  first  time,  toy  views  upon  it  might  be 
different  from  what  they  are.  it  is  known  to  you  and  the 
country  that  the  policy  o( non-intcrvrnU<yn,i\s  established  st 
the  instance  of  the  South,  was  no  favprite  one  of  mine.  As 
to  my  position  upon  it,  and  the  doctrine  now  revived,  when 
they  were  original  and  open  questions,  as  well  as  my  present 
vie'ws,  I  will  cite  you  to  an  extract  of  a  speech  made  by  me 
bl  Augusta,  in  July  last,  on  taking  final  leave  ot,  my  con- 


stituents.   I  could  not  restate  them  mwe  dearly  or  mot* 
briefly. 

The  great  question  then  is.  shall  we  stand  by  our  prin- 
ciples, or  shall  we,  cutting  loose  fioui  our  moorings,  where 
we  have  been  safely  ancliored  so  many  years,  launch  out 
again  into  unknown  seas,  upon  new  and  perilous  adventures, 
under  the  guide  and  pilotage  of  liiose  who  prove  themselves 
to  have  no  more  fixedness  of  purpose,  or  stability  as  to 
objects  or  policy,  than  the  shifting  winds  by  which  we  shall 
be  driven  ?  Let  this  question  be  decided  by  the  convention, 
and  decided  with  that  wisdom,  coolness,  and  forecast  which 
become  .statesmen  and  jiatiiots.  As  fjr  myself,  I  can  say, 
whatever  may  be  the  course  of  fiiture  events,  my  judgment 
in  this  crisis  is,  that  we  should  stand  by  our  piinciplea 
"through  woe"  as  well  as  ■'thmugh  weal."  and  maintain 
them  iti  good  failh,  now  and  always,  if  need  be.  until  they, 
we,  and  tbe  Ilepubiic  i.ierish  togetlier  in  a  common  ruin.  I 
see  no  iiijury  that  can  possibly  arise  to  us  from  them — not 
even  if  tlie  constitutional  impossibility  of  their  containing 
"squatter  sovereignty"  did  not  exist,  as  has  been  conclu- 
sively demonstrated.  For,  if  it  did  exist  in  them,  and  wore 
all  that  its  most  ardent  advocates  claim  for  it,  no  serious 
practical  danger  to  us  could  result  froui  it. 

Even  according  to  their  d(.ictrine,  we  have  the  unrestricted 
right  of  expansion  to  the  exu-nt  of  population.  They  bold 
that  slavery  can  and  will  go.  uniler  its  operation,  wheiever 
the  people  want  it.  Squatters  carried  it  to  Tennessee,  Ken- 
tucky, Missouri,  Alabama.  Mississippi,  and  Aikansas.  with- 
out any  law  to  pmtect,  it.  and  to  Texas  again.st  a  law  pro- 
hibiting it,  and  tliiy  will  cany  it  to  all  countries  ?. here 
climate,  soil,  production,  and  popul.atiou  will  allow.  These 
are  the  natural  laws  that  will'  regnjate  it  under  7>'w-inti:r- 
TCnh'(/n,  according  to  th<ir  construction;  and  no  act  of  Con- 
gress can  carry  it  into  any  Territory  against  tliese  law.!,  any 
more  than  it  could  make  the  rivers  run  to  tbe  niountains, 
instead  of  the  sea.  If  we  have  n^  t  enough  of  tlje  right  sort 
of  p'opulation  to  compete  longer  with  the  North  in  the  colo- 
nization of  new  Territories  and  States,  this  leficieiicy  ca.D 
never  be  supplied  by  any  such  act  of  Congress  as  that  now 
asked  for.  The  attempt  would  be  as  vain  as  that  of  Xerxes 
to  control  the  waters  of  the  Hellespont  by  whipping  them  in 
his  rage.  ,,    '  * 

.The  times,. as  you  intimate,  do  indeed  portend  evil.  But 
I  have  no  fears  for  the  institution  of  slavei-y,  either  in  the 
Union  or  out  of  it.  if  our  people  are  but  true  to  themselves; 
true,  stable,  and  loyal  to  fixed  principles  and  settled  policy; 
and  if  they  arc  not  thus  true.  I  have  little  hope  of  anything 
good,  whether  the  present  Uiiinn  Lists  or  a  new  one  be 
formed.  There  is,' in  my  judgment,  nothing  to  fear  I'l'om  the 
■•irrepressible  conflict."  of  which  wo  hear  so  much.  Slavery 
rests  upon  great  truths  which  can.  never  be  successfully 
assailed  by  reason  or  argument.  It  has  grown  stronger  in 
the  minds  of  men  the  more  it  has  been  discussed,  and  it  will 
still  grow  stronger  as  the  discussion  proceeds,  and  time  rolls 
on.  Truth  is  omnipotent  and  must  prevail.  We  have  only 
to  maintain  the  truth  with  firmness,  and  wield  it  aright. 
Our  system  rests  upon  an  impregnable  basis,  that  can  and 
will  defy  all  assaults  ft-6m  withbu',.  My  greatest  apprehen- 
sion is  from  causes  within — there  lies  the  greatest  danger. 
■We  have  groM'n  luxuriant  in  the  exuberance  of  our  wel'l- 
being  and  unparalleled  prosperity.  . 

There  is. a  tendency  everywhere,  not  only  at  the  North, 
but  at  the  South,  to  strife,  dissens'ion,  disorder,  and  iinarchy. 
It  is  against  this  tendency  that  the  sober-minded  and  ro- 
fl;'cting  men  everywhere  should  now  be  called  upon  to 
guard.  .   , 

My  opinion,  then,  is,  that  delegates  ought  to  be  sent  to  the 
adjourned  convention  at  Baltimore.  The  demand  made  at 
Charleston  by  the  seceders  ought  no,t*to  be  insisted  upoB. 
H.armony  being  restored  on  this  point,  a  nomination  can 
doubtless  be  made  of  soiie  nian  Mdiom  the  party  everywhere 
can  support,  with  the  same  zeal  and  the  same  ardor  with 
wdiich  they  entered  and  waged' 'the  contest  in  1856,  when 
the  same  principles  were  involved. 

If  in  this  there  be  a  failure,  let  the  responsibility  no.t  rest 
upon  us.  Let  our  hands  be  clear  of  all  blame.  Let  there  be 
no  cause  for  casting  censure  at  onr  door.  If,  in  the  end.  the 
great  national  Democratic  party — the  strong  ligament  whicfe 
has  so  long  bound  and  held  the  Union  together,  shaped  its 
policy,  and  controlled  its  destinies,  and  to  which  wo  h.ave  so 
often  looked  with  a  hope  that  seldom  failed,  as  the  only 
party  North  on  which  to  rely  in  the  most  trying  hours  when 
constitutional  rights  were  in  peril — goes  down,  let  it  not  be 
said  to  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  disasters  that  may  ensue, 
"you  did  it!"  In  any  and  every  event,  let  not  the  reproach 
of  Punic  faith  rest  upon  our  name.  If  everything  else  has 
to  go  down,  let  our  untarnished  honor,  at  least,  survive  the 
wreck. 

ALEXANDER  H.  STEPHEN3 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Stephens  has  given  a 
true,  veritable  history  of  the  eompromiise  mea- 
sures of  1850  and  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill, 
as  understoo.,!  by  the  supporters  of  the  measures 
when  they  were  passed.  He  has  stated  fairly 
and  truly  the  points  of  difference  between  us, 
Trhich  points  were  to  be  left  to  the  courts  to 
decide ;  and  he  has  said,  what  I  think  he  was 
bound  to  say  as  a  patriot  and  a  Democrat,  that 
the  Cincinnati  platform  is  all  that  the  South 
ought  to  ask  or  has  a  right  to  ask,  or  that  her 
interests  require  in  this  emergency.  On  that 
platform  the  party  can  remain  a  unit,  and  pre- 
sen'.  an  invincible  and  irresistible  front  to  the 
Republican  or  Abolition  phalanx  at  the  North. 
So  certain  as  you  abandon  non-intervention  and 
substitute  interTention,  just  so  certain  you  yield 
a  power  into  their  hands  that  will  sweep  the 
Democratic  party  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 

Sir,  I  believe  that  the  safety,  the  peace,  the 
highest  interests  of  this  country  require  the 
preservation  intact  of  the  Democratic  party  on 
its  old  creed  and  its  old  platform.  Whenever 
you  depart  from  that  platform,  which  was 
adopted  unanimously,  you  never  will  get  una- 
nimity in  the  formation  of  another.  The  only 
objection  I  have  heard  urged  against  that  plat- 
form is  that  it  is  susceptible  of  two  construc- 
tions, when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  are  no  two 
eonstructions — there  can  be  none — on  any  one 
ef  the  political  issues  contained  in  it.  The 
only  difference  of  opinion  arising  out  of  that 
platform  is  on  the  identical  question,  about 
which  we  agreed  to  differ — which  we  never  did 
decide ;  because,  under  the  Constitution,  no 
tribunal  on  earth  but  the  Supreme  Court  could 
decide  it.  We  differ  only  as  to  what  the  deci- 
sion of  the  court  will  be  ;  not  as  to  whether  we 
will  obey  it  when  made.  How  can  you  deter- 
mine that  question  by  a  platform?  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  difficulty  was  all  to  be 
reconciled  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  resolution  which 
I  find  in  the  papers  under  the  title  of  the  Ten- 
nessee platform.     Will  my  friend  read  it  ? 

Mr,  FUGH  read,  as  follows:  — 

"  Resolved,  That  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  an 
equal  light  to  seitle  with  their  property  in  the  Territories, 
and  that  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
ve  re.  ognize  as  an  exposition  of  the  Constitution,  neither 
their  rights  of  person  or  property  can  be  destroyed  or  im- 
paired hy  congressional  or  territorial  legislation." 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  We  have  had  predictions 
that  the  party  was  to  be  reunited  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  resolution.  The  only  objection 
that  I  have  to  it  is  that  it  is  liable  to  two  con- 
fitruetions,  and  certainly  and  inevitably  will 
receive  two,  directly  the  opposite  of  each  other, 
and  each  will  be  maintained  with  equal  perti- 
nacity. The  resolution  contains,  in  my  opinion, 
two  truisms,  and,  fairly  considered,  no  man  can 
question  them.  They  are:  first,  that  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States  has  an  equal  right 
in  the  Territories ;  that  whatever  right  the 
citizen  of  one  State  has,  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
ritizens  of  all  the  States ;  that  whatever  pro- 
perty the  citizen  of  one  State  may  carry  there, 
the  citizens  of  all  the  States  may  carry;  and 
on  whatever  terms  the  citizens  of  one  State  can 
hold  it  and  have  it  protected,  the  citizens  of  all 


States  can  hold  it  and  have  it  protected,  witR" 
out  deciding  what  the  right  is,  which  still  r»» 
mains  for  decision.  The  second  proposition  ig^ 
that  a  right  of  person  or  property  sectired  by 
the  Constitution  cannot  be  taken  away  either 
by  act  of  Congress  or  of  the  Territorial  Legislo* 
ture.  Who  ever  dreamed  that  either  Congress 
or  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  any  other  legis- 
lative body  on  earth,  could  destroy  or  inipaij 
any  right  guaranteed  or  secured  by  the  Consti- 
tution ?  No  man  that  I  know  of.  This  resolu» 
tion  leaves  the  same  point  open  that  remains 
open  for  the  courts  under  the  Cincinnati  plat» 
form,  and  under  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill* 
My  objection  is  that  it  bears  upon  its  face  th^ 
evidence  that  it  is  to  be  construed  in  two  oppoo 
site  ways  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Union* 
I  want  no  double  dealing  or  double  construction^ 
I  am  willing  to  stand  on  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, as  you  agree  to  it,  and  as  it  was  re-enacted 
at  Charleston.  I  will  give  it  the  same  construc- 
tion I  have  always  given  to  it ;  you  may  give  it 
yours.  We  differ  only  on  a  point  of  law;  let 
the  court  decide  that,  and  I  only  ask  that  you 
will  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  court  with  the 
same  submission  that  I  shall,  and  carry  it  out 
with  the  same  good  faith.  I  want  no  new 
issue.  I  want  no  new  test.  I  will  make  nona 
on  you,  and  I  will  permit  you  to  make  none  oo 
me. 

We  are  told  that  the  party  must  be  preserveii 
I  agree  that  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
require  that  it  should  be  preserved  in  its  intCf 
grity.  How  can  that  be  done,  except  by  abiding 
by  its  decisions?  The  party  has  pronounced 
its  authoritative  voice  on  the  very  points  at 
issue  between  you  and  me.  The  party  rejected 
your  caucus  platform  by  twenty-seven  majority 
on  a  fair  vote.  The  party  affirmed  the  Cincin- 
nati platform  almost  unanimously.  Hence  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  every  Democrat,  every 
man  who  expects  to  remain  a  Democrat,  in 
acquiesce  in  the  decision  of  the  party,  and  sup- 
port its  nomination  when  it  shall  be  made  In 
no  other  way  can  the  party  be  united  or  pre- 
served.  Can  you  preserve  the  party  by  allow- 
ing a  minority  to  overrule  and  dictate  to  th« 
majority  ?  Is  the  party  to  be  preserved  by 
abandoning  the  fundamental  articles  of  it* 
creed,  and  adopting  intervention  in  lieu  of  non» 
intervention?  Shall  the  majority  surrender  to 
the  minority  ?  Will  that  restore  harmony  7 
^Vill  that  produce  fraternity  ?  Suppose  tha> 
the  majority  should  surrender  to  you,  thn 
minority — should  justify  the  seceders  and 
bolters — will  that  reunite  us?  You  tell  us  that 
if  we  do  this,  you  will  grant  no  quarter  on  the 
point  in  dispute.  The  test  is  to  be  kept  up  by 
the  minority  against  the  majority ;  by  bolterg 
against  tlie  regular  organization;  by  seceder* 
against  those  whose  political  fidelity  would  noJ 
permit  them  to  bolt;  and  tlie  regular  organizac 
tion  is  required  to  surrender  at  discretion  fat 
the  seceders,  with  notice  served,  that  no  "quar- 
ter" is  to  be  granted.  That  is  the  conciliation 
that  is  tendered  !  That  is  the  olive-branch  thafi 
is  extended  to  us!  You  will  permit  us  to  vot^ 
for  your  candidate,  if  we  will  only  allow  a 
minority  to  nominate  him !     You  will  permit 
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OS  to  vole  for  a  candidate  on  a  platform  tliat 
the  minority  dictates  and  the  majority  has 
rejected ! 

Suppose  the  minority  should  get  their  platform 
and  candidate,  and  they  should  go  before  the 
country  appealing  to  the  Democratic  masses  to 
rally  in  tlieir  majesty  around  the  Democratic 
organization,  and  support  its  nominations — a 
minority  candidate  forced  on  the  majority,  ask- 
ing our  votes,  with  notice,  "if  you  vote  for  me 
I  will  grant  no  quarter,  I  will  put  you  to  the 
pword;  there  is  not  a  man  of  you  that  is  fit  to 
be  chairman  of  a  committee,  or  a  member  of  a 
Cabinet,  or  a  collector  of  a  port,  a  postmaster,  a 
light-house  keeper!"  These  are  the  terms  of 
eonciliation  extended  by  a  minority  to  the  regular 
organization  of  the  party.  Grant  no  quarter! 
Big  talk  for  seceders,  after  they  have  been  over- 
ruled. 

•What  ,man  vrould  desire  your  nomination  on 
such  terms?  Who  would  be  mean  enough  to  ask 
and  expect  the  support  of  men  that  he  had 
marked  as  victims  o^"  vengeance  as  soon  as  the 
knife  was  put  in  his  hands  by  them?  Who 
would  degrade  himself  so  low  as  to  ask  or  accept 
votes  on  terms  so  disreputable? 

On  the  contrary,  sir,  we,  the  Democratic  party, 
speaking  through  its  regular  organization,  and 
by  authority  of  the  party,  say  to  you,  erring 
men  as  you  are,  that  we  will  grant  quarter ;  we 
Bubmit  to  no  test,  and  make  none;  we  are  willing 
to  fight  the  battle  now  on  the  same  principles 
and  the  same  terms  that  we  have  fought  it  on 
Bince  1848;  on  the  same  platform,  and  with  the 
same  fraternal  feeling.  If  you  differ  from  us, 
we  recognize  your  right  to  differ  without  impair- 
ing you?-  political  standing,  so  long  as  you  re- 
main in  the  regular  organization  and  support 
the  nominees.  I  care  not  whether  you  agree  or 
diflTer  with  me  on  the  points  of  law  that  have 
divided  us.  If  you  should  happen  to  be  right, 
and  I  wrong,  it  would  not  prove  that  you  were 
a  better  Democrat  than  I,  but  that  you  were  a 
better  lawyer  than  I  am,  so  far  as  that  one 
branch  of  law  is  concerned.  I  should  not  have 
much  pride  of  opinion  on  the  point  of  law  but 
for  the  fact  that  you  have  got  in  the  habit  of 
calling  me  "Judge,"  [laughter;]  having,  among 
my  youthful  indiscretions,  accepted  that  office 
and  acquired  the  title;  and  I  do  claim  that,  with 
that  title,  I  have  a  right  to  think  as  I  please  on 
a  point  of  law  until  the  court  decides  that  I  am 
wrong.  Mr.  President,  I  owe  an  apology  to  the 
Senate  for  detaining  them  so  long.  I  present 
my  profound  acknowledgments  for  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  that  have  been  extended  to  me,  I 
would  not  have  claimed  so  much  of  your  time 
but  for  the  fact  that  I  believe  that  the  principle 
involved  in  this  discussion  involves  the  fate  of 
the  American  Union.  Whenever  you  incorpo- 
rate intervention  by  Congress  into  the  Demo- 
cratic creed,  as  it  has  become  the  cardinal  prin- 
oiple  of  the  Republican  creed,  j'ou  will  make 
two  sectional  parties,  hostile  to  each  other, 
divided  by  the  line  that  separates  the  free  from 
the  slaveholding  States,  and  present  a  conflict 
that  will  be  irrepressible,  and  will  never  cease 
until  the  one  shall  subdue  the  other,  or  they 
bhaXL  agree  tQ  divide,  in  order  that  they  may 


live  in  peace.  God  grant  that  there  shall 
never  be  another  sectional  party  in  the  United 
States! 

Why  cannot  we  live  together  in  peace  on  the 
terms  that  have  bound  and  held  us  together  se 
long?  Why  cannot  v,re  agree  on  this  great  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  the  local  and  domestic  affairs  of  the 
Territories,  excluding  slavery  and  all  other  irri- 
tating questions,  and  leaving  the  people  to  govern 
themselves,  so  far  as  the  Constitution  of  th-e 
United  States  imposes  no  limitation  to  their  au- 
thority? Upon  that  principle  there  can  be  peace. 
Upon  that  principle  you  can  have  slavery  in  the 
South  as  long  as  you  want  it,  and  abolish  it 
whenever  you  aie  tired  of  it.  On  that  principle 
we  can  have  it  or  not,  as  our  interests,  our  pros- 
perity, our  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  our- 
selves, shall  prescribe.  On  that  principle,  you 
on  the  Pacific  coast  can  shape  your  own  institu- 
tions so  that  they  will  be  adapted  to  your  own 
people.  On  that  principle,  there  can  be  peace 
and  harmony  and  Iraternity  between  the  North 
and  the  South,  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic.  Why  cannot  we  now 
reaffirm  that  principle  as  we  did  in  1852?  Then, 
the  Whig  party  adopted  it  as  a  cardinal  articla 
in  their  creed,  and  so  did  tlie  Democracy.  Let 
your  Whigs,  your  Democrats — all  conservative 
men  wlio  will  not  be  abolitionized  or  sectional- 
ized — rally  under  the  good  old  banner  of  non- 
intervention,  so  that  the  Constitution  may  be 
maintained  inviolate,  and  the  Union  last  forever. 
Intervention,  North  or  South,  means  disunion; 
non-intervention  promises  peace,  fraternity,  and 
perpetuity  to  the  Union,  and  to  all  our  cherished 
institutions. 

Mr.  Davis  replied  to  Mr.  Douglas  at  great 
length  on  the  same  day  and  the  following,  when 
Mr.  Douglas  rejoined  as  follows: — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  must  ask 
the  indulgence  of  the  Senate  for  a  few  momenta 
while  I  reply  to  some  points  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  reciprocate  every 
sentiment  he  has  uttered  in  regard  to  the  great 
importance  of  preserving  the  harmony,  unity, 
and  integrity  of  the  Democratic  party.  I  repeat 
now  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  I  believe  it  i& 
the  only  remaiiiing  political  organization  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  numbers  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  Union.  Entertaining 
these  convictions  in  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I 
would  make  any  sacrifice  personal  to  myself 
that  would  contribute  to  its  unity  and  to  ita 
success.  The  Senator,  however,  has  told  us  the 
terms,  and  those  alone,  on  which  its  unity  can  be 
maintained.  They  are  that  his  fiag,  a  banner 
bearing  as  its  inscription  the  sentiments  that  he 
has  been  advocating,  must  become  the  flag  of 
the  Democratic  party.  Sir,  I  prescribe  no  suoh 
terms  and  conditions  to  secure  my  co-operation. 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  insert  any  peculiar  dogma 
or  theories  of  mine  upon  tli^  banner.  That  good 
old  banner,  that  old  Democratic  flag  that  has 
waved  over  so  many  glorious  triumphs,  is  to-day 
good  enough  for  me.  The  Senator  is  afraid  that 
we  must  part  company; — and  why?  Because  he 
is  not  willing  now  to  fight  under  the  bamtwr 
under  which  we  won  the  battle  in  1856. 


of  opinion.  _  _ 
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JIa ^lias,. referred -feeliagly  is  the.modemtion 
that  he  exercised — and  I  give  him  full  credit  for 
k^in  the  sur-rejider  of  .his  individual  opinion^ 
end  prejiuiiqes,  in  ]f-;''>l2,  in.  acqiiiescing  in  the. 
compromise  measures  of .  18.50,  .which  he  had, 
opposed.;  Sir,i  I  apjircciatc  that  moderation, 
that  spirit  ;ftf  cojiciliution^  of  sacrifice  of  private 
opinion,  w'iiieh  iud.uced  him  to  niakefhat  offer- 
ing on  the  .,iltar  of  his.  party  and,  .his  country. 
Yes,  sir;  and  Illinois  apprecia.ted  that  sacrifice,^ , 
on. the  part  of  that.  ISenotoi;  by.  casting,  her  vote  I  every;  member  ot 
for  him  for .  Viee-Presi^leut ,  in  1852,  notwith- ^  Representatives  wli 
standing,  the  differences  of  ^piuipn  tliaf.  had 
marked  the  representatives, of.  the  two  , States  in 
the  conflict  ;0f  1850.  ,I!e,n.o,w  cites  ,1.he  mark  of, 
confidence  which  Illinois  reposed  in  him  by. 
these  votes,  as  evidence  .tha.t  Illinois  ^iKlorsed 
his  positiqn  on, the  points  that  had  separated  ns. 
I  tell, -himj  sir,  it  ,is  evidence  of  Illinois's  mag- 
canimity;  not  of  her  appro v-al  of  -the,- course 
that:  he  pursued  j^l  opposition  to  hef  kijowfl 
fientinients.    ,  , 

.1  am  glad  to  find  that  Mississippi  has  returned 
tire  compliment,  and  shown  that  she,  too,  was 
not  wanting  ip  magnanimity. ,.  The  record,  that 
Las ,  been  presented  shows,  beyond  dispute  or 
cavil,  that  niy  opi;ijions;,on  these  Territorial 
questions  werejias  well  known  in  1850,  1852, 
1^4,,  and;  J856i,  -ag ,thej. .are  to-day.  With  a  full 
knowledgCi  of  those ;fact^,  Mis.sissippi  in  the  con^. 
vention  j0f,;1856,  after  .Mr.  Pierpe's  name  was 
withdrawn,  for  ballot  after  ballot,,  by  a  nnani- 
mous  vote,  recorded  her. ;^uffrages  for  me  in 
prpiVrenee  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  who  wasilie  com- 
peting candidate,  -.  I  do  not  claim  that  jNIissis- 
sippi  by  those  votes  endorsed  all  my  pe,ciiliar 
epinio!is  ..on  territorial  questions,;  nor  that  Ala- 
liama,  noi-  that;  Georgia,  nor  that  SouthiCfi^'olina, 
nor  (hat  Florida^  nor  that  Texas,  when  each  of 
them  in  sijiccession  recorded  theirvotes  for  me, 
endorsed  all  my  vi^ws.  AVhile  it, is,  not  evidence 
that  they  concurred  with  me  in  these  peculiar 
theories,  it  is  conclusive  evidence  that  they 
deemed  it  unjust,-  unfair,;  .umm.anly,  to  make  that 
difference, flf  opinion  a  test  of  Democracy  1,-0  my 
exclusion.  liaoli.,of ,  those  States  showed  the 
Ba,mei  magnanimity  then  that  Illinois  sho-^ed  in 
1852  in  voting  for  the.  Senator  and  in  1856  in 
voting,  for  General  Quitman.  We  were  willing 
to  differ  on  a  subject  which  had  been  declared 
to  be -a  judicial  and  not  a  political  question,  and 
tljien  -to  vote  for  a  man.  as  the  standardrbearer, 
without, reference  to  his  opinions  on  that  theory. 
It  was  for  the  same  purpose  and  in  that  sense 
that  I  yesterday  quoted  ;  the  vote  for  Governor 
Richardson  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives  in  1856. ;  .1  dp  not  claim  that  the  vote,, 
ofmy  friend  from  Soutl>, Carolina,  [Mr.  Keitt,] 
in  favor  of  ^v.  Richardson  was  an  endorsement 
of  M''-.  l^ichardson's  views  or,  of  mine,  on  the, 
territorial; question;  but  it  was  an  evidence  that 
he  would  not,,  make  a  test  on  that  question 
agrtinst  a  regular  DemoGratic,  nominee..  I  repeat, 
Idv.  not;ask  you  to  endorse  any  new  inscription 
on,  the  old  Democratic  flag  as  a  condition  of  re^, 
tftiping  me  in  its  ranks.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
oonQjir  with  me  in  the  views  that  I  entertain. 
Probably  there  are  no  two  member,?  pf.tbis  body, 
who  agree  in  every  particular  with  regard  to 
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to  the  details,  to  the  iniVmtiEe,  you  find  dift'evencea 
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ty.  We  ; 
orgaiiizarioii,  I  dc 
or  the  Cabinet,  or  Senators  or  R> 
corystitute  the  DeuiOcratic  organ 
people,  through  their  .delegates  in  ilieir  natibna 
conventions,  constitute'the^  organization.  But 
sir,  is.  .it  true  that,  every  man  who  differs  witl- 
the  Administration  on  one  point  is  out  of.  the 
party?  ,If  sc),  what  becomes  of  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  that  1  see  w^ilking  away  now  ^Mr. 
ToojUbs]?  lie  ibught  the  Admims.tration  on 
the.  tariff';  Jie  dissei.ted  from  the  President  on 
the  neutrality  hiws:  he  arraigned  (he  Ad'uinis- 
tration, on  the  Pacific  railroaa.  I  ijea'dly  know 
on  what  he  did  agr.ee  witlj  t'.ieni,  [iaughter;] 
and. yet  he  is  in  good  sfa.nding  .ind  [leiifect  fel- 
lowship, I  have  yet  |to, learn  t!i:it  (he  Senator 
from  Mi,-;:?issi,ppi  .e^idprses  the  rre.se'.cut.ou  spe- 
cific,duties;  and  inasniuch.as  he  tells  lis  .thai 
the  President  is  the 'head  of  the  party,,  aiid  a 
difference  on  a  great  question  puts  a  mairout- 
side  of. -it,  I  ffave  gpt  pretty  jiood  company 
outside  of ,  the  party,^  ,1  am  very  i.'.Iad  to  'lava 
tlie  Senator  from  Mississippi  eail  nie  Lis  friend; 
and  I  call  .l^^m  ,mine,  inasipueh  as,  by  his  pro- 
cess of  reaspnihg,.  he  has  put  us  both  out  into 
the  cold  together.  IJnt,  sir,  test  any  Senator 
on  this  floor  by  the  rule  prescribed,  and  every 
man  of  you  is  out  of  the  party;  there  ,is  not 
one  of  you  left.  ;  '\Vhat  one, on  this  iloor  endorses 
the  President.in  all  lii^  i-ecommei^datio.ns?  ,1 
never  saw  any  one.  I  believe,, even  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bigleu]  does  noti. 
And  yet  difference  of  opinion  with  the.  Presi- 
dent is  a  test  of  X>emocratic  orthodgsy !  . 'Will 
the  Senator  .from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason]  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  President  oil,  the  Pacific 
railroad?  He  has  always  failed  to  do  it  yet. 
Seai-eh  the  records, ,  and  you  will  find  that  I 
have  sustained  President  Buchanan  on  jnore 
question's,  than,  any  one  qif  you.  The  test  has 
not  bepn  made  against  anybody  but  nj^.  Js  it 
not  a  .curious  ru,le?  The  .President,  it  is  said, 
is  the  hciid  of  the  party,  and  a  difference  with 
him  on  a  recommendation  of  his  puts  you  out- 
side of  (he  party.  By^  that  rule,  I  am  outside, 
and  so  is  every  one  of  you  vyith  me.  We  ought 
to  be. together,  .then,  by  this  tirjie, 

Tl,iis.all  shovs  the  folly  of  attempting  to  erect 
any  one  man  as  an  idol,  to  be  ^-orshipped,  whose 
nod  is,  to  be  authority  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. It  shows  the  folly  ,of  allowing  the 
President. .and  Cabinet  to  tell  us  what  our  duty 
is.  I  concede,  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  freedom  of  thought  a.ivd  action  in 
the  performance  of  all, the  functions  ye§ted  in 
him  by  the  Constitution;  but' when  it  comes  to 
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voting  on  a  measure,  I  am  ap  -jfldependeut  of! 
him  as  lie  is  of  me.  He  lias  no  jiiore.^riglit,  to 
tell  me  how  I  shall  vote,  than;L;LaVie  to  ;teU 
him  what  he  shall  recommend,  or^.whetheE|,ke 
shall  sign  or  ^veto  a  bill.  Sir,  whene,verjJ5,shi^U 
recognize  a  President,  be  he  who  he  .maxsiiof 
what  party  he  may,  as  the  head  of  my  p^vty. .to, 
tell  me  how  I  shall  vote  in  this  chamber,  il^shall 
disgrace  as  well  as  betray  the  sovereignty  (Of  the 
State  that  sent  me  here.  No,  sir ;  republics  are 
a  sham  unless  the  representatives  of  the  people 
and  the  representatives  of  the  States  are  as  in- 
dependent of  the  Executive  as  he  is  of  them.  I 
do  not  plead  guilty,  therefore,  to  the  impeach- 
ment that  I  am  putside  of  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization, or  ever  was. 

I  appealed  from  this  test  of  a  presidential 
edict  as  the  rule  of  action  of  the  party  to  the 
gi-and  council  of  the  party  itself — the  national 
convention,  assembled  once  in  four  years  to 
make  creeds  and  nominate  candidates.  Judged 
by  their  test,  I  am  inside;  and  every  man  that 
is  willing  to  fight  under  the  old  Democratic  flag 
of  1852  and  1856  is  inside.  Every  man  that 
demands  no  new  test  is  inside  of  the  organi- 
zation in  good  standing,  and  only  those  are 
Beceders  and  bolters  who  reject  the  platform  and 
try  to  break  up  the  organization,  because  the 
party  will  not  now  abandon  its  time-honored 
principles,  and  take  up  those  that  it  has  uni- 
formly rejected  for  so  many  years. 

The  Senator  says  he  loves  his  party,  but  he 
loves  to  have  the  party  agree  with  him,  and  then 
he  will  light  for  them.  I  wish  him  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  party  never  did  endorse  this  new 
article  of  faith  which  he  is  now  threatening  to 
uss  for  the  disruption  of  the  party  unless  it  can 
be  admitted.  The  party  rejected  itin  1848,  scouted 
it  in  1852,  denounced  it  in  1856,  and  again 
in  1860.  The  party  stands  under  its  old  flag  ; 
under  its  old  organization ;  proclaiming  its  time- 
lionoved  crepd;  making  no  variation  whatever. 
Is  that  sufficient  cause  to  disrupt  the  only  party 
that  can  save  the  Union  ?  1  think  we  all  profess 
to  believe  that  the  Democratic  party  is  the  only 
political  organization  now  adequate  to  the  pre- 
■'  eervation  of  the  Union.  He  who  attempts  to 
break  up  that  organization  looks  with  compla- 
cency to  the  only  alternative  which  we  are  told 
is  to  follow,  to  wit,  disunion.  The  simple  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  it  is  better  to  have  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  on  the  same  platform  that 
fjrought  Mr.  Buchanan  into  power,  or  dissolve 
the  Union.  If  this  platform  was  so  fearfully 
bad,  so  vicious,  so  fatal  to  southern  interests, 
and  destructive  of  southern  rights,  how  happened 
it  that  every  man  of  you  endorsed  it  in  1856? 
Did  you  not  know  what  your  rights  were  then  ? 
Were  you  not  as  much  devoted  to  the  interests 
and  honor  oflj^our  States  then  as  now  ?  How 
happened  it  that  every  delegate  from  every  State 
of  the  Union  voted  for  it  then,  if  it  is  sufficient 
cause  for  disruption  now  ? 

In  this  connection,  I  may  be  permitted  to  allude 
to  an  error  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  when 
he  supposed  that  I  had  omitted  a  part  of,  and 
thereby  misled  the  Senate  in  the  quotation  of, 
the  Alabama  platform.  He  read  a  resolution 
W.Uiuh  he  said  I  omitted.     The  Senator,  if  he 


will  .look;  ag-ain  ftt  the,  pr.oeeedings  of-t|ha,t,Alar 
bamajCpnv-entioniA  185i,6,  iWJl.l  )fin*i  that  the.eop- 
ventiflU;  .-frxst:  p!?(>CQed(ed  to  giy,e  tfeeir  yiewsj-pn 
th^ij!  rights  as -a  State  platforuj;-,, :  and;  then  ;pvio- 
ceedesd.  tO'  say.nthat,:  the  V-f olio  wing:  resplutipas" 
shou-hj;  caustit,i(ite  . aetjcleSi  whiGhi; hejf , .delegates 
\^erfeiinstr'uctedJo  insist  i*pon  at  Cinciunati.j/.and 
iff  theyjFere-not  adijipt^ediby.the  Cfltiveaition.  bp- 
.ferena:n(}mis.ajtioiei  was -made,  the;  delegates:  we.re 
tp  i?etiKe-;oWaJiing,a(;  wide  distinction,  between 
their . own, opinions  of  what  they: iwere  eti-tit.led 
■tiO,.  and  4hat  ,,whio-h' they,  would-  d,&inand<£ts;  ^Q 
ultim^vtum  from  the!jiati<?nal  epnventio,n:j  Now, 
isjrj  I  reject  th^t  iwh}ch-;she-4idnftt  insist-, QUi-  I 
said- yesterday,  that  I  should  ..read  the  ultijuatujin 
that  ^ghe,  j^ap  .Qontent  iwith.  1 1  read;  tliatj  andjtiie 
whole,  of.it.  The;,.Ciu«innati  conventjpu  took -it 
in  18t^6,.  .1  ami  willing.  I  to  laiccept  Itr.now.-i,,  Is 
Alaba-naa; 'going  o.ut,  of., the  .Unioi}  iftow,  ni,€reJy 
because  W;e  insist,  upon  adheriug-toihiei'  owiv  ulti- 
matum of  1^5j6|:  Didvnot  itheiglo.rlous  Sta,teLof 
Alabama>  know,  what,  her  rights  were. in  1856? 
Did  not  she  ^preserve  her  honxjr  whCR  sh$  a4;0pted 
that  ultimatum  ?  and  is  shg  npt,,iboundj  by  h^er 
i  faith  to  adhere,  to  herr0W;nr;Ultiaiati,iin,  ajter  it 
has  been  accepted, jby- us, and  vindicajteid  .before 
the  country?,     ■     r,,,,.     ..,n       .;j       ,o,:Kj,    :>i.a 

Sir,  do  not  consider  gie -ss-dojibting  Alafeaqja, 
or  any  one  of  those  jStates  wJiose  deltgat.es  hiwo 
seceded.  I  have  faithintheii";  devotion  to  prin- 
ciple, their  devotion  tp  theUnipn,  their' devotion 
to  the  Democratic  party. ;  J:  dp  iHot  b<elieve  that 
the  people  of  any  one  of-thosei  .Stateaf  approve 
of  the  action  of  some  of  thei.r  d:elegates  jn  jtry- 
ing  to  break  up  the  Democratic  oi'gani^ation.^  I 
do  not  admit  that  those  seceding  delegates  are 
the  Stages.  They  were  the  agents?;,  whflaei  acts, 
in  my  opinion,  will  be  disavowed..  I  bielleve.ithat 
Alabama  tp-day  is  willing  to  remaiirin  harntpny 
and  concert  of  action  with  the  northern  Dun^o- 
cracy  on  the  same  terms  and  conditions,  to  .which 
we  heretofore  agreed,  and  upon  whicli  we  are 
willing  now  to  act.  That  is  all  we  ask  of:  Mis- 
sissippi— all  we  ask  of  any  other  State* .:  Stand 
by  the  platform;  maintain  the  same  old  flag; 
do  not  strike  out  a  stripe,  nor  blot  out  a  star. 
Stand  by  it  as  it  is,  and  we  will  fight  a  battle 
that  will  strike  terror  and  annihilation  into  the 
rfinks  of  the  Republicans,  who  are  looking  oniat 
this  fight  among  ourselves  witli  joj',  in  the  hope 
that  the  Democratic  party,  like  all  that  have 
gone  before  it,  is  now  to  be  dissolved.  Their 
hope  of  success  consists  only  in  our  dissensions. 
Now,  air,  are  these  diiferences  a  sufBcient 
cause  for  the  disruption  of  the  party  ?  What  has 
been  done  ?  What  new  question  has  arisen  since 
1856  that  makes  the  platform  then  adopted  un- 
worthy of  the  support  of  patriotic  men  now  ? 
We  are  told  tliat  the  Supreme  Court  have  made 
a  decision  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  diflSculty.  Is  that  decision  hos- 
tile to  the  southern  States  I  Is  there  anybody 
in  the  Democratic  partj'  that  does  not  propose.' 
to  abide  by  it,  and  carry  it  out  in  good  faith  ? 
No ;  but  you  want  us  to  declare,  first,  what  that 
decision  means,  and  then  that  we  will  carry  it 
out  according  to  that  construction.  We  do  not 
believe  that  that  decision  reaches  the  question 
of  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  for 
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these  reasons:  first,  there  -was  no  Territorial  ] 
Legislature  in  the  record,  nor  any  allusion  to 
one ;  second,  there  Tras  no  territorial  enactment 
before  the  court ;  third,  there  was  no  one  fact  in 
the  case  alluding  to  or  connected  with  territorial 
legislation ;  and  next,  the  counsel  in  the  case 
never  dreamed  that  there  was  any  such  question 
involved  in  it,  and  never  argued  it.  Is  it  not  a 
curious  fact  that  a  g;i-eat  question,  concerning 
the  fate  of  a  great  party,  and  in  which  the  whole 
country  were  interested,  should  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  case,  when  the  lawyers  on  neither 
side  ever  imagined  it  was  there  ?  Would  not 
Beverdy  Johnson  have  been  able  to  find  it  out  if 
it  had  been  in  the  case  ?  He  tells  you  that  it 
was  not  there;  that  nobody  thought  it  was.  It 
never  was  argued — never  alluded  to.  Nor  do 
ike  court  allude  to  it  in  their  opinion ;  and  yet 
that  opinion  is  cited  as  a  decision  of  the  question. 
The  question  referred  to  the  court,  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  was  the  extent  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  by  the  Constitution  on  a  Terri- 
torial Legislature.  That  was  the  question  re- 
ferred to  the  court,  as  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter.]  Stand  by  that 
one  point,  and  you  will  never  have  an  occasion 
for  intervention.  But  the  Senator  said  that 
within  the  last  four  years  a  new  question  has 
arisen.  He  did  not  tell  us  what  it  was.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  not  this  question  of  the  extent  of 
the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  for  the 
debates  all  show  that  it  was  discussed  in  1850 
and  1854.  'What  new  question,  then,  has  arisen 
since,  to  furnish  even  a  pretext  for  this  new 
article  in  the  creed? 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  has.  got  one  idea 
into  his  brain,  and  he  has  magnified  it  so  much 
that  it  is  expanding  till,  I  am  afraid,  it  will  drive 
out  almost  all  other  ideas.  It  is  that  protection 
is  the  end  of  government.  That  is  true,  subject 
to  certain  limitations.  By  the  "end"  he  means 
the  object  of  all  government.  It  is  subject  to 
limitations.  Protection  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
way  prescribed  in  the  Constitution,  is  the  object 
of  the  government.  I  will  give  you  protection 
to  slave  property,  and  every  other  species  of 
property,  to  the  fullest  extent  the  Constitution 
authorizes  and  requires  me.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  want  to  carry  his  protection  further  than 
the  Constitution  goes,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween us.  If  he  does,  I  cannot  go  with  him 
beyond  that  point. 

The  Senator  complains  -that  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Harper  article,  I  placed  him  in  a  false 
position  by  the  quotation  I  made  on  that  point. 
I  can  only  say  to  him  that  I  never  dreamed  of 
placing  him  in  a  false  position,  and  did  not  in- 
tend it.  When  he  published  his  note  afterwards, 
I  did  not  reply  to  it,  because  then  I  did  not  com- 
prehend what  he  meant;  but  his  explanation  to- 
day shows  that  probably  one  extract,  which  I 
Hsed  for  one  purpose,  may  have  put  him  in  a 
false  position  on  another  point,  which  did  not 
occur  to  my  mind  at  the  time.  I  am  glad  he 
has  corrected  it,  for  I  never  imagined  that  I  had 
done  so,  and  I  would  at  any  moment  have  cor- 
rected it ;  for,  sir,  never  will  I  do  injustice  to  any 
gentleman,  without  seizing  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity, after  I  discover  the  fact,  to  make  reparation. 


The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that  he  has 
great  aversion  to  speaking  of  political  conven- 
tions, and  regrets  that  the<e  things  are  dragged 
into  the  debates  of  the  Senate,  but  that  he  is 
compelled  to  reply  to  me  on  that  point.  I  desirt 
the  Senator  to  remember  that  he  introduced  that 
subject  himself;  he  reviewed  the  action  of  th» 
Charleston  convention,  and  defended  the  se- 
ceders.  He  condemned  the  action  of  the  majority, 
and  supported  that  of  the  minority,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.  In  reply  to  him  I  was  compelled  to 
defend  the  regular  organization,  which  he  had 
condemned,  by  defending  the  regulars  against 
what  he  had  said  in  defence  and  justification  of 
the  sec'-'ders.  But  for  that  I  should  never  have 
brought  that  particular  subject  into  debate.  I 
had  no  desire  to  refer  to  the  action  of  that  con- 
vention. What  I  said  was  in  self-defence.  AVhat 
I  have  now  to  say  on  the  point  is  also  in  self- 
defence.  The  Senator  has  told  us  that  the  sevens, 
teen  Democratic  States  were  for  the  report  which 
was  rejected,  and  that  the  minority  of  sixteen 
other  States  did  not  contain  a  certain  democratio 
State  among  them.  Let  us  look  at  these  Demo- 
cratic States  that  he  speaks  of.  Do  you  call 
Maryland  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.     She  ought  to  bo. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Is  she  so  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.     I  hope  she  will  be  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Hope  is  one  thing,  and  ccr« 
taiuty  is  another.  Mr.  Buchanan  hoped  to  hav* 
Maryland  in  1856 ;  but  did  he  get  her  vote  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No;  nor  Illinois  either,  by  a 
majority. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  You  said  you  were  talking 
of  electoral  votes  ;  and  we  got  the  Illinois  elec>- 
toral  vote. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  By  a  division  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  matter.  We  got  it  over 
all  enemies.  Furthermore,  you  arraigned  lUi^ 
nois  as  not  being  a  Democratic  State,  when  shs 
never  failed  to  give  her  electoral  vote  for  tho 
Democratic  nominee.  Can  you  say  as  much  of 
Mississippi  ? 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Pretty  much. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Can  you  quite  as  much? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow  me,  I 
will  put  him  straight  there.  Mississippi  hag 
once  given  a  vote  not  for  the  Democratic  candi- 
date ,  but  Illinois  would  have  done  so  the  last 
time,  but  for  the  fact  of  there  being  three  tickets 
in  the  field,  as  was  shown  by  the  vote.  Wriggla 
out  of  that,  if  you  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  do  not  wish  to  wriggle  out 
of  any  thing.  I  take  the  records  and  the  factst 
In  1856  we  gave  the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois  to 
James  Buchanan  by  nine  thousand  majority  ove? 
Fremont.  Whether  or  not  Fillmore's  running 
hurt  us  or  helped  us  is  a  disputed  question  ;  bub 
the  opinion  of  Governor  llichardson,  who  waj 
the  standard-bearer  at  the  time,  was  that  FilU 
more's  running  injured  Buchanan  and  defeated 
him  for  Governor.  My  own  opinion,  at  the 
opening  of  the  canvass,  was  that  Fillmore  would 
help  us  ;  but  I  was  convinced,  before  the  election, 
that  his  running  was  an  injury  to  us :  and  1 
think  every  Democratic  candidate  in  the  field 
came  to  that  conclusion.  Illinois  has  neve» 
failed   the  Democracy  heretofore  in  any  Vr^jtr 
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#eitial  struggle.  It  is  rather  hard  to  taunt  her 
With  not  being  a  Democratic  State,  and  then  to 
6l)me  in  and  claim  Kentucky  as  a  certain  Demo- 
6Tatic  State.  How  many  times  has  she  7oted 
Democratic  in  your  lifetime  and  mine  ?  She  is 
tt  glorious  State,  and  has  produced  as  many 
eminent  orators  and  statesmen  as  any  other  in 
the  Union ;  the  State  of  Henry  Clay,  who  was 
4he  pride  of  the  whole  country;  but  still,  when 
Aid  she  give  her  vote  for  the  Democratic  party, 
except  at  the  last  election  and  once  for  General 
Jaclison  ?  She  has  been  pretty  uniformly  against 
the  Democratic  party. 

Tennessee,  too,  is  claimed  as  a  certain  Demo- 
afatic  State.  How  did  she  vote  in  1852,  when 
President  Pierce  was  elected,  and  in  1844,  when 
Polk  was  elected  t  It  strikes  me  that  she  and 
Kentucky  both  voted  for  Scott,  against  Pierce, 
and  for  Clay,  against  Polk.  It  strikes  me,  too, 
that  Tennessee,  now,  out  of  ten  members  of  Con- 
gress, has  seven  against  the  Democratic  party, 
and  only  three  for  it.  She  is  one  of  the  "Demo- 
cratic States!"  One  of  the  "certain  States!" 
Kentucky,  I  believe,  has  exactly  the  same  num- 
ber of  Opposition  and  Democratic  members  of 
Congress,  provided  one  contested  case  should  be 
flecided  right;  and  if  not,  I  suppose  the  Oppo- 
sition will  have  a  majority  of  her  delegation. 
North  Carolina  is  another  "certain  Democratic 
State;"  and  how  stand  her  Congressmen?  How 
will  her  vote  be  cast  if  the  election  goes  into  the 
House  of  Representatives  ?  I  believe  that  cer- 
tainly one-half  of  them  are  the  opponents  of  the 
Democratic  party.  The  Maryland  delegation  is 
ftlso  equally  divided.  In  certain  contingencies, 
the  election  may  possibly  go  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  there  you  will  fail  to  get 
the  vote  of  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky,  these  "  certain  Democratic 
States,"  that  ought  to  overrule  the  others  on  the 
platform.  I  cannot  admit  that  all  these  States 
are  certain  fur  the  Democratic  party,  nor  can  I 
admit  that  the  others  are  certain  against  us. 
How  was  it  in  1852,  when  General  Pierce  was 
elected?  He  got  every  northern  State  but  two, 
--Massachusetts  and  Vermont  casting  eighteen 
^otes  against  him, — and  every  southern  State 
but  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  casting,  1  believe, 
twenty-six  votes  against  him.  The  South  gave 
more  electoral  votes  against  Pierce  than  the 
JJorth  did. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  What  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  has  this  much  to  do  with 
it:  that  when  we  had  a  non-intervention  plat- 
form, with  no  disturbing  element  leading  to 
abuses  such  as  there  were  in  Kansas,  the  North 
was  Democratic.  That  is  what  it  has  to  do  with 
it,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  try  to  disfranchise  or 
deny  the  equal  rights  to  those  northern  States 
who  were  uniformly  Democratic  until  they  were 
borne  down  fighting  your  battles,  to  save  you 
from  an  enemy.  What  converted  New  Hamp- 
shire, Pierce's  own  State,  which  had  been  so 
uniformly  Democratic,  into  an  abolition  State, 
except  the  battles  which  we  fought  against  abo- 
litionism and  in  defence  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention ?  Maine  has  been  swept  by  the 
board  in  the  same  way;  and  Ilhqde  Island  and 
Camiecticut,  although  now  these  two  States  are 


very  nearly  balanced.  New  York  was  lost  to 
the  Democratic  party  except  for  the  same  cause. 
Pennsylvania  has  suffered  in  the  same  way. 
Ohio  has  always  been  carried,  except  when  this 
question  was  bearing  us  down.  We  carried  it 
even  for  Cass.  Indiana  has  never  failed  us,  I 
believe,  since  1840.  Every  northern  State  has 
failed  us  at  times  except  Illinois,  and  yet  she  is 
to  be  disfranchised  and  overruled  because  she  is 
not  "certain!" 

I  should  like  to  knoT^  how  many  States  will  be 
"  certain,"  if  you  repudiate  the  Cincinnati  plat- 
form, strike  away  the  flag-staff,  pull  down  the 
old  Democratic  banner,  and  run  up  this  new 
one ;  this  Yancey  flag  of  intervention  by  Con- 
gress for  slavery  in  the  Territories  in  all  cases 
where  the  people  do  not  want  it.  How  many  do 
you  think  you  will  get  ?  You  tell  us,  too,  that 
the  South  cannot  be  carried  on  the  Charleston 
platform ;  at  any  rate,  we  are  told  so  by  others. 
If  they  cannot,  then  are  those  States  not  cer- 
tainly Democratic.  You  want  to  change  th« 
platform  from  what  it  was,  because  the  Soutk 
cannot  be  carried  on  the  same  issues  upon  which 
we  triumphed  in  1856!  Then  they  are  not 
"certainly  Democratic  States."  If  Mississippi 
will  not  go  for  a  candidate  on  the  same  platform 
now  that  she  did  in  1856,  I  reckon  that  Missis- 
sippi is  either  not  Democratic  now,  or  she  was 
not  then.  Alabama  voted  for  Buchanan,  in  1856, 
on  the  Cincinnati  platform.  All  we  ask  is  the 
same  platform,  and  a  candidate  holding  the 
same  opinions.  Will  not  Alabama  stand  liy  him 
now?  She  was  a  Democratic  State  in  1856;  and 
if  Democracy  has  not  changed,  she  ought  to  be 
now.  If  she  will  not  stand  by  the  organization, 
by  what  right  do  you  call  her  a  Democratio 
State?  So  with  Georgia;  so  with  South  Caro- 
lina; so  with  every  one  of  these  States  whose 
delegates  seceded  because  we  did  not  change  the 
platform  and  repudiate  our  time-honored  prin- 
ciples. Sir,  I  do  not  believe  those  people  havu 
changed.  I  believe  the  people  of  every  one  of 
those  States  are  now  as  much  attached  to  the  old 
principles  of  the  party  and  its  organization  as 
they  ever  were.  I  believe  they  will  repudiate 
the  action  of  those  men  who  are  willing  to 
divide  and  destroy  the  party  merely  because 
they  cannot  carry  out  their  peculiar  views." 

The  Senator  has  said  that  1  got  but  elevea 
votes  in  the  convention  from  the  certain  Demo- 
cratic States.  He  did  not  tell  where  I  got  them. 
I  think  I  got  that  number  in  Illinois.  She  has 
never  failed  yet  to  be  Democratic,  and  she  ought 
to  be  considered  certain  until  she  has  failed 
once ;  especially  she  ought  not  to  be  impeached 
by  a  State  which  acknowledges  that  she  has 
swerved  from  the  true  path  once  at  least.  I 
think  there  were  some  votes  given  in  some  other 
States  scattered  around, — Tennessee,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Maryland.  These  States 
were  all  claimed  as  certainly  Democratic  when 
the  committee  men  were  voting  on  the  platform. 
But  I  will  not  discuss  such  a  matter.  It  is 
enough  for  me  that  the  convention  decided  that 
these  new  tests  were  anti-Democratic,  and  ought 
not  to  be  adopted. 

But  the  Senator  hopes  still  that  the  party  is 
going  to  be  reunited.     He  says  it  is  a  very  easy 
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tiling.  If  we  •will  only  acquiesce  in  letting  the 
Beceders  make  a  nomination,  we  can  all  fight  to- 
gether and  be  reunited !  Sir,  let  the  Democratic 
Senators  attend  to  their  oihcial  duties,  and  leave 
the  national  conventions  to  make  their  own  plat- 
forms, and  the  party  will  be  united.  Where 
does  this  trouble  come  from  ?  From  our  own 
caucus  chambers, — a  caucus  of  Senators  dic- 
tating to  the  people  what  sort  of  platform  they 
shall  have.  You  have  been  told  that  no  less  than 
twelve  southern  Senators  warned  you  in  the 
caucus  against  the  consequences  of  trying  to 
force  senatorial  caucus  platforms  on  the  party. 
Sir,  I  do  not  know  when  the  people  ever  put  it 
in  a  Senator's  commission  that  he  is  to  get.  up 
platforms  for  the  national  conventions,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  delegates  who  go  there  have 
not  sense  enough  to  do  it  themselves.  ; 

Although  the  action  of  the  caucus  was  heralded 
to  the  world  to  be<  as  was  generally  understood, 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  on  the  Charleston 
convention,  it  did  not  have  its  effect.  The  reso- 
lutions were  not  iucoi'porated  into  the  platform. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  postpone  them  here  in 
the  Senate,  before  the  Charleston  convention,  I 
voted  against  the  postponement.  I  wanted  to 
give  a  chance  for  a  vote  on  them  before  the  party 
acted.  I  did  not  believe  the  party  then  would 
agree  to  the  dictation.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
©bey  the  order  at  Baltimore.  Sir,  the  Charleston 
convention  scorned  it,  and  ratified  the  old  plat- 
form. Is  it  supposed  now  that  this  discussion, 
or  the  votes  that  may  be  given  in  the  Senate,  are 
going  to  frighten  the  Democratic  party  at  Balti- 
more into  an  abandonment  of  its  principles  ?  What 
other  object  can  there  be  in  pressing  these  reso- 
lutions at  this  time  but  that?  Why  should  the 
public  business  be  postponed  ?  Why  are  the 
overland  mail  routes  thrown  aside  ?  Why  is  the 
Pacilic  railroad  almost  abandoned  ?  Why  are  all 
the  great  measures  for  the  public  good  made  to 
give  place  to  the  emergency  of  passing  some 
abstract  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  politics, 
to  reverse  the  Democratic  platform,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  are  men  of  weak  nerve,  who  are  going  to 
be  frightened  by  the  thunders  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  ? 

I  think  the  country  understands  this  whole 
thing.  If  the  matter  had  been  left  to  the  people 
without  any  interference  from  this  body,  you 
•would  not;  have  heard  a  word  from  me  on  the 
subject.  I  am  assailed- and  arraigned.  If  I 
do  not  defend  myself,  I  am  taunted ;  and  if  I 
do,  my  defence  is  tortured  into  an  attack  upon 
others.  I  attacked  nobody;  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  admit  tliat  I  did  not  attack  him. 
I  conceded  his  consistency,  and  proved  my  own 
by  it.  Certainly  that  was  no  attack.  I  attacked 
no  other  man, — not  even  the  Presiding  Officer, 
as  intimated  by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
It  was  necessary  for  me,  in  my  vindication,  to 
prove  that  I  staud  now  where  I  stood,  and  where 
the  party  stood,  in  1850.  To  do  th.it,  it  was 
necessary  to  quote  the  platform,  and  to  quote 
the  acceptances  by  the  candidates  on  that  plat- 
form. 1  quoteil  Mr.  Buchanan  for  that  reason, 
nnd  only  for  that  reason.  I  quoted  Major 
Breckinridge   for   that  reason,    and   only  for 


that.     Is   it  an  assault  en   him  to  quote  truly 
what    he    said?      That   carries   an    implication 
against  the  Vice-President  that    I   have  nevei 
hinted.     It  can  be  no  assault  upon  him  to  quote 
his  speech,  unless  he  has  ch-inged  since,  and  } 
did  not  intimate  that  he  had.     But  to  treat  it  af 
an  assault  is  an  intimation  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi,  that  the  Vice-President's  record  ol  ,. 
four   years   ago  would   not  compare  very  weha 
with  it  now.     I  have  made  no  such  intimation'ii' 
I  have  cast  no  such  imputation.     I  said  no  word 
by  which  it  could  be  inferred  that  he  does  not 
stand  to-dny  where  he  did  in  1856  and  1854  on 
this  question. 

So  with  Mr.  Buchanan.     I  quoted  his  letter 
of  acceptance,  written  in  language  so  plain  that 
it  could  not  be  misunderstood  ;  but  to  quote  what-, 
he  said  then  is  an. attack.    Why?     It  is  not,  un-v 
less  he  has  changed  since.     It  is  a  compliment,  • 
if  I  quoted  it  truly  and  he  still  stands  by  it.     If 
I  should  quote  one  of  the  Senator's  speeches, 
and  say,  "  Sir,  I  approve  and  endorse  it,"  would 
that   be  an  attack?     Certainly  he  would    think 
that  I  intended  to  do  him  justice  by  doing  so, 
unless  he  had  changed  since,  and  was,  therefore, 
a  little. tender  about  having  his  former  opinions 
known.     So  it  is  with  every  person  that  I  have 
alluded   to.     I    quoted   evei-y   one   of   them    as 
authority,   without   an   intimation    that  one  of 
them  had  changed.    If  any  of  them  has  changed, 
he  will  have  to  look  into  the  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  and  not  to  mine,  to  find  out  the 
fact;    and   then   let   them    determine    who    has 
assailed  them, — he  or  I.     No,  sir :   I  attack  no . 
one.     I  have  no  interest  in  other  men's  records^ ;* 
if  they  wUl  let" me  alone;   but  I   have  proven^  > 
beyond    all   controversy, — the   Senate  know  it, 
and    the    world    will   understand    it, — that    the 
Democratic  party  was  pledged  by  its  organiza- 
tion and  its  platform  for  years  to  the  same  pvia* 
ciples  enunciated  by  the  party  at  Charleston.     ■  |, 

The  Senator,  again,  is  anxious  to  get  up  .aj; 
definition  of  squatter  sovereignty.  He  wanteds 
me  to  define  it.     It  is  his  bantling;  not  mine.     IF 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  asked  the  Senator  from  lUiuoia  ' 
to  define  what  he  meant  by  nourintervention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understood  him  distinctly 
to  ask  me  to  define  squatter  sovereignty. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  said  you  treated  non-iuterven>. 
tion  as  synonymous  with  squatter  sovereignty, 
and  I  asked  you  several  times  to  define  nonr 
intervention. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  treated  them  as  synonyni- 
ous,  merely  because  the  Senator  had  used  them»j 
as  convertible  terms,  and  I  replied  in  the  same  1 
sense,  and  only  in  that.     But,  sir,  in  regard  to  it 
this  dogma  of  squatter  sovereignty,  that  is  a  • 
nickname  that  has  been  given  in  derision,  not 
by  its  friends.     As  first  christened,  so  far  as  I 
know  the  debates  of  this  body,  I  should  have 
no  objection  to  it.     When  the  people  of  Oregoa  : 
found    tliemselves   without    any    government — i 
when  this  Government  failed  to  extend  its  laws  - 
over  the   Territory — they,   on   the  principle   of 
self-defence,  erected  a  government  of  their  own, 
provisional,    temporary    in    its    char.acter.    and 
governed    themselves   for   many   year.'*,  wisely, 
justly,    and   well.       Mr.    Calhoun    called    that 
squatter   sovereignty.      He   said  those    people 
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were  there  without  authority  of  law,'  without 
any  title  to  the  land,  without  any  permission  to 
go  there;  that  they  had  sot  up  a  government 
without  any  authority  from  Congross  under  the 
Constitution.  I'hey  went  by  squatter  right,  and 
held  by  squatter  title,  and  enacted  laws  hy 
equatter  sovereignty.  That  was  tlie  origin  of  it. 
It  was  defended  then  only  on  the  principle  of 
self-defence,  which  principle  the  Senator  to-day 
has  recognized;  and  in  the  Oregon  bill,  to  which 
lie  has  referred,  there  was  a  provision,  when  we 
organized  the  territorial  government,  that  the 
laws  then  in  force  in  that  Territory,  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  provisional  government  formed  by 
the  people  thereof,  should  remain  in  force  for  a 
certain  time,  unless  altered  or  repealed  by  the 
Legislature.    ' 

One  of  those  laws  was  a  prohibition  of  slavery 
in  the  Territory. 

There  was  the  idea  of  a  squatter  government 
under  squatter  authority  excluding  slavery.  It 
existed  by  the  same  authority  as  a  provisional 
government  now  exists  in  Dakota;  the  same 
authority  as  one  exists  now  at  Pike's  Peak ;  the 
siime  authority  as  one  now  exists  in  Nevada;  and 
exercises  unlimited  squatter  sovereignty  over 
every  thing  because  there  are  no  courts  there 
to  appeal  to  by  which  their  legislation  can  be 
annulled.  If  you  are  opposed  to  that  squatter 
sovereignty,  why  do  you  not  bring  in  your  bills 
to  organize  regular  Territories,  abolish  these 
squatter  governments,  and  institute  regular  go- 
vernments in  their  places?  You  have  not  an 
excuse  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Territories  does  not  represent  your  views.  If 
these  squatter  governments  be  such  bad  things, 
why  do  you  not  correct  them?  I  called  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  it  several  weeks,  if 
not  months,  ago.  Every  man  in  Pike's  Peak  is 
there  in  violation  of  law;  every  man  of  them 
has  incurred  the  penalty  of  $1000  fine  and  six 
months'  imprisonment  for  going  in  violation  of 
the  Indian-intercourse  law,  and  seizing,  without 
authority,  upon  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  is 
not  extinguished.  The  Government  looks  on 
and  sees  the  laws  violated,  these  people  taking 
possession  in  violation  of  treaty  and  law,  esta- 
blishing a  squatter  government,  setting  up  a 
Legislature  and  a  Governor  of  their  own,  pass- 
ing laws  for  laying  out  towns,  selling  town  lots, 
taxing  property,  and  selling  it  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  taxes,  before  the  Indian  title  is  extin- 
guished. There  you  have  got  squatter  sove- 
reignty. Why  do  you  not  correct  it?  I  have 
been  calling  your  attention  to  it  all  the  winter 
in  the  hope  of  getting  it  corrected,  but  cannot 
do  it. 

Besides,  the  squatter  government  at  Pike's 
Peak  is  there  in  actual  rebelliin  against  the 
regularly  constituted  territorial  government  of 
Kansas.  A  squatter  government  has  been  set 
up  inside  of  the  territorial  limits  of  Kansas,  in 
defiance  of  the  authority  of  Congress.  A  Legis- 
lature has  been  sitting  there  in  defiance  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature,  and  the  people  there 
have  superseded  the  authority  of  Governor 
Medary,  whom  you  sent,  by  Governor  Steele, 
whom  they  elected  in  his  place.  There  is 
squatter  sovereignty.     I  am  against  all  that.     I 


am  for  the  great  principle  of  popular  soV8 
reiguty,  of  which  President  Pierce  spoke  in  his 
message;  that  is,  to  allow  the  people  of  an 
organized  Territory  to  exercise  all  the  rights  c*' 
self-government  according  to  the  Constitution 
and  no  more.  That  is  what  I  am  for:  that 
they  shall  be  held  in  subordination  to  the  Con- 
stitution, exercise  the  right  of  self-government 
consistent  with  the  ConstitutioTi ;  and  if  they 
violate  it,  their  act  shall  be  declared  null  in 
the  same  way  that  the  acts  of  a  State  Legisla- 
ture are — by  the  courts.  Then  the  unconstitu- 
tional acts,  being  so  declared,  are  void  without 
any  repeal,  and  you  want  no  intervention  at  all 
in  that  case. 

The  Senator  has  referred  to  one  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850,  which  provided  for 
the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in  this  District, 
and  calls  that  intervention. 

Mr.  DAVIS.   Will  you  describe  the  act? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  describe  it  according  to  my  , 
recollection,  and  I  think  I  recollect  it  distinctly. 
The  act  makes  it  unlawful  to  bring  any  slave,  ; 
into  this  District,  from  any  State,  for  sale;  andcjl, 
the  penalty  for  the  violation  of  the  act  is  the'r 
forfeiture  of  the  title — the  freedom  of  tlie  slave. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  suppose  the  Senator,  of  course, 
has  forgotten  the  cliaracter  of  the  act.  That  is 
not  lit  all  the  thing,  and ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  will  hear  the  Senator's 
statement ;  and  perhaps  I  shall  accept  his  state- 
ment of  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  If  it  will  save  any  time,  I  have 
no  objection  at  all  to  tell  liim  that  the  act  is  to 
prohibit  the  introduction  of  a  slave  into  the 
District  with  a  view  to  his  removal  and  sale  at 
some  other  place  and  time — not  in  the  same 
place. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  No  matter.  I  accept  it  in 
that  way.  The  act  is  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  bring  a  slave  into  this  District  with  a  view  to 
remove  him  to  some  other  place  for  sale.  The 
Senator  regards  that  as  unconstitutional.  He 
regards  it  as  an  abominable  law.  He  told  us  so 
the  other  day.  He  expects  the  Supreme  Court 
so  to  declare.  Yet  that  act  was  one  of  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850;  one  of  those  mea- 
sures endorsed  by  the  Baltimore  platform  of 
1852,  when  they  said  they  endorsed  and  would 
carry  out  those  compromise  measures,  the  fugi- 
tive slave  law  included  —  showing  that  they 
alluded  (jO  all  of  them.  I  do  not  say  that  Sena- 
tor is  not  a  good  Democrat  because  he  denies 
tlie  validity  of  one  of  the  very  compromise  mea- 
sures that  formed  the  basis  of  the  party  in  1852, 
and  the  endorsement  of  which  was  reafBrmed  at 
Cincinnati,  and  the  party  pledged  to  stand  by 
them. 

This  shows  that  the  Democratic  party  have 
not  sympathized  in  the  opinions  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  on  these  questions.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not  hold  that  you  can  pass  a 
law  to  divest  title  in  slaves  in  this  District.  It 
does  not  hold  that  you  can  confiscate  any  pro- 
perty anywhere.  Divesting  title  is  one  thing', 
and  the  police  power  of  regulation  is  a  difi'erent 
thing.  It  seems  these  measures  were  deemed 
constitutional  by  the  great  men  who  passed 
them,  and  the  small  men  added.     I  do  not  pro- 
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t<!nd  to  say  whether  they  are  or  not;  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  that.  I  do  not  care  what  your 
opinion  is,  or  what  is  the  opinion  of  any  other 
Senator.  You  may  have  an  opinion  one  way, 
and  I  another.  If  the  courts  shall  decide  in 
your  favor,  it  will  only  prove  that  you  are  a 
better  lawyer  than  I  am ;  not  that  you  are  a 
better  Democrat.  It  is  a  difference  on  a  point 
of  law,  not  a  difference  in  politics.  I  am  for 
leaving  all  these  questions  to  the  courts,  where 
the  platform  of  the  party  has  left  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  but  a  few  words  more 
to  say  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
I  have  not  attempted  to  follow  him  in  all  the 
points  he  has  made,  but  merely  to  touch  on 
those  salient  points  that  I  thought  required 
allusion  to.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi  was 
under  the  impression  that  I  had  done  injustice 
to  Mr.  Yancey,  by  referring  to  a  private  letter 
which  had  improperly  got  into  the  newspapers, 
and  then  quoting  it  upon  him.  I  will  say  to 
tliat  Senator,  that  no  man  living  has  more  dis- 
gust for  such  a  mean  act  as  using  a  private 
letter  for  any  political  purpose.  If  that  were 
the  state  of  the  fact,  I  should  not  have  used  it. 
When  I  used  Mr.  Yancey's  letter  to  Mr.  Slaugh- 
ter, I  stated  these  facts,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  did  not  understand,  or 
did  not  hear:  that  Mr.  Yancey  had  written  that 
letter  to  Slaughter  as  a  private  letter,  in  haste, 
in  the  freedom  of  private  confidence  and  friend- 
ship ;  that  he  never  expected  to  see  it  published ; 
but  that,  after  its  publication,  a  criticism  was 
made  upon  it  by  Mr.  Pryor,  of  the  Richmond 
South;  and  Mr.  Yancey  replied  to  Mr.  Pryor, 
wrote  to  the  public  a  communication,  avowing 
the  letter  and  explaining  it;  and  I  read  from  his 
explanation. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  did  the  Senator  injustice  in 
that,  then. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  knew  the  Senator  did  not 
understand  me,  or  he  would  not  have  made  that 
comment.  Sir,  I  would  not  have  used  the  pri- 
vate letter,  although  I  found  it  in  the  newspapers, 
if  it  had  not  been  avowed  by  Mr.  Yancey, 
and  a  construction  given  to  it  by  himself,  nor 
without  accompanying  it  with  that  construction. 
It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  that  letter  of  Mr. 
Yancey,  in  which  he  spoke  of  waiting  and  biding 
the  time  to  precipitate  the  cotton  States  into 
revolution,  he  spoke  of  societies  being  formed 
called  the  Southern  League,  and  he  looked  upon 
those  societies  to  remedy  all  the  evils  of  which 
the  South  complained.  In  his  explanation  to 
Mr.  Pryor,  he  also  refers  to  these  societies,  and 
says  they  form  a  well-matured  plan  for,  at  the 
proper  time,  carrying  out  a  southern  policy.  I 
have  a  newspaper  here — the  Nashville  Patriot 
©f  1858 — in  which  I  find  the  constitution  of  the 
Southern  League,  which  Mr.  Yancey  endorses 
as  the  plan  he  was  carrying  out.  I  will  ask  my 
friend  from  Ohio  to  read  the  first  article  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  PUGH  read,  as  follows  : — 


"F/rsi.  The  members  of  this  organization  shall  be  known 
AS  'The  League  of  the  Soutli,'  and  our  motto  shall  be,  'A 
Southern  Republic  is  our  ouly  safety.'  " 

Mr.    DOUGLAS.    That  first    article    of    the 


j  Southern  League  explains  Yancey's  whole  plan 
!  — that  our  motto  shall  be,  A  southern  coufede- 
j  racy.  Mr.  Yancey's  plan  was  to  remain  in  the 
I  organization  of  the  Democratic  party;  form  the 
S  uthern  League,  bound  by  secrecy  for  a  south- 
I  ern  confederacy — involving  disunion,  of  course, 
j  wait  in  the  Democratic  party  until  the  propel 
moment  came;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, disrupt  the  party  and  plunge  the  cotton 
States  into  revolution.  The  proof  is  here  cleai 
that  disunion  was  Mr.  Yancey's  object.  A 
separate  southern  confederacy  was  his  whole 
end.  He  believed  the  South  couLl  not  find 
safety  anywhere  else.  His  plan  was  to  keep  in 
the  Democratic  party  until  the  proper  moment 
came  for  revolution;  then  plunge  the  cottoa 
St;ites  into  it,  break  up  the  party,  and  with  tho 
party  the  Confederacy.  Sii-,  I  cannnt  doubt  but 
that  this  was  Mr.  Yancey's  plan.  I  submit  to 
the  Senate  and  the  country  whether  "the  proper 
moment"  selected  by  him  was  not  the  Charleston 
convention;  and  whether  the  secession  of  these 
same  States  at  Charleston  was  not  in  obedience 
to  that  plan.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  nor  do  J 
believe,  that  all  the  men  who  approved  or  de- 
fended that  secession  were  disunionists;  but  I 
do  believe  that  disunion  was  the  prompting 
motive  that  broke  up  that  convention.  It  is  a 
disunion  movement,  and  intervention  is  a  dis- 
union platform.  Congressional  intervention 
South  for  slavery,  congressional  intervention 
North  against  slavery,  brings  the  two  sections 
into  hostile  array,  renders  a  conflict  inevitable, 
and  forces  them  either  to  a  collision  or  a  separa- 
tion; for  neither  party  can  back  out  with  honor. 
This  action  has  been  taken,  by  some  at  least, 
solemnly,  deliberately,  seeking  to  make  this 
new  test  a  sine  qua  non  at  the  risk  of  disrupting 
or  destroying  the  only  political  party  in  exist- 
ence that  can  save  the  Union. 

I  submit,  then,  whether  this  new  change  of 
platform  does  not  carry  with  it  not  only  a  disso- 
lution of  the  party,  but  a  disruption  of  all  those 
ties  whicli  bind  the  country  together.  I  fear 
that  it  does.  I  believe  that  my  friend  from 
Mississippi  is  himself  following  a  mere  phaniora 
in  trying  to  get  a  recognition  of  the  right  of 
Congress  to  intervene  for  the  protection  of 
I  slavery  in  the  Territories  when  the  people  do 
I  not  want  it.  He,  in  effect,  confesses  that  it  is  a 
mere  phantom,  an  abstract  theory,  without 
results,  without  fruits;  and  why?  He  says  that 
he  admits  that  slavery  cannot  be  forced  on  a 
hostile  people.  He  says  he  has  always  regarded 
it  as  a  question  of  soil  and  climate  and  politicai 
economy.     I  so  regard  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  say  we  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  fry  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  says  they  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  try  it, — just  such  a  right  as  he 
says  the  soldier  had  when  he  was  going  to  Con- 
cord, who  declared  he  had  a  right  to  go,  and  h4 
was  going  because  he  had  the  right.  Statesmen 
do  not  always  act  on  tha  principle  that  they  will 
do  whatever  they  have  a  right  to  do.  A  man 
has  a  right  to  do  a  great  many  silly  things ;  n 
statesman  has  a  right  to  perpetuate  acts  of  con- 
summate folly;  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a 
man's  duty  to  do  all  that  he  may  have  a  right  to 
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4a.  Let  me  put  tiio  case  to  you  agsiin.  When 
this  compromise  ivus  niiide  of  t;iki;ig  non-infer- 
vention  hy  Congress  with  sliivery  in  the  Terri- 
tories, the  object  was  to  defeat  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  A  majority  of  the  North  and  a  good 
many  of  the  South  believed  that  the  Wihuot 
proviso  was  constitutional.  Some  southern  men 
said  they  believed  it  was  ;  but  whether  it  was  or 
not,  they  would  not  submit  to  it  anyhow,  be- 
cause it  was  morally  wrong.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  would  not  stop  to  inquire 
whetiier  it  was  constitutional  or  not;  he  said  it 
was  so  offensive  he  would  not  submit  to  it. 
Other  southern  men  said,  "not  only  is  the  Wil- 
mot proviso  unconstitutional,  but  we  demand 
intervention  for  the  protection  of  slavery." 
There  were  three  classes  of  opinions.  Mr. 
Stephens  tells  us,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has 
also  said  in  speeches  here,  that  he  was  one  of 
.  those  who  at  first  thought  he  was  entitled   to 

(intervention  for  protection,  but  the  South  would 
not  stand  up  to  it,  the  Democratic  party  would 
/  not  stand  up  to  that  test,  and  they  were  forced 
/  to  give  it  up  and  come  in  and  agree  to  non- 
f  intervention.  The  Senator  from  Georgia,  when 
he  agreed  to  non-intervention,  did  not  agree  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  no  right  to  interven- 
tion ;  but  he  agreed  that  he  would  not  demand 
the  right.  A  northern  man  like  Mr.  Stuart,  of 
Michigan,  who  believed  the  Wilmot  proviso  con- 
stitutional, when  he  agreed  to  non-intervention 
did  not  agree  that  the  proviso  was  unconstitu- 
tional, but  he  agreed  tliat  he  would  not  vote  for 
It  or  demand  it,  whether  it  was  constitutional  or 
not.  One  side  agreed  that  they  would  never 
urge  the  proviso ;  the  other  side  agreed  they 
would  never  urge  intervention  for  slavery. 

Now,  suppose  the  Supreme  Court  should  decide 
hereafter  that  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  constitu- 
tional; would  that  justify  me,  after  my  compact 
with  you  to  abide  by  non-intervention,  in  going 
for  the  proviso  merely  because  the  court  had 
decided  that  Congress  had  a  right  to  pass  it? 
Would  not  you  say  that  I  was  faithless  to  the 
compact?  Would  you  not  say  that,  while  the 
court  had  settled  the  question  of  power  in  my 
favor,  it  had  not  released  my  conscience  from 
the  obligations  that  bound  me  as  an  honest  .and 
honorable  man  never  to  go  for  it  ?  If  that  would 
have  been  true  in  the  event  of  the  decision 
having  been  the  other  way,  what  moral  right 
have  you  to  go  for  intervention,  even  if  the  court 
decides  that  you  may?  It  is  one  thing  to  have 
the  right :  it  is  another  thing  to  exercise  it.  We 
came  together,  a  portion  believing  in  the  right, 
a  portion  not  believing  in  it,  a  portion  taking  a 
third  view;  we  shook  hands,  all  pledging  our 
honors  that  we  would  abandon  all  our  claims  on 
either  side  to  intervention,  and  go  for  non-inter- 
vention. I  ask  you  now  to  stand  by  the  com- 
pact of  non-intervention.  I  care  not  how  the 
court  decide  as  to  the  power.  I  may  have  the 
right  to  make  a  speech  here  of  two  hours, every 
day,  but  I  do  not  think  I  am  bound  to  inflict  it 
on  the  Senate  merely  because  I  have  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  do  it.  We  have  the  right  to  do 
a  great  many  foolish  things,  a  great  many  silly 
things;  but  I  hold  that  the  path  of  duty  and 
Wisdom  is  to  stard  by  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 


vention ;  quit  quarrelling  on  these  abstruse 
theories  about  the  power  of  a  Territorial  Legis- 
lature;  leave  that  to  the  courts,  where  we  agreed 
to  leave  it,  and  where  the  Constitution  has  left 
it.  When  we  do  that,  there  will  be  peace  and 
harmony  in  the  whole  country. 

In  reply  to  other  remarks  of  Mr.  Davis,  on 
the  same  day,  Mr.  Douglas  said: — 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  leave  to  say  a  word  or 
two  more.  I  concur  most  heartily  in  all  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  said  in  regard  to 
the  abuses  and  dangers  that  arise  from  Execu- 
tive patronage.  No  man  in  America  has  had 
more  cause  to  feel  the  weight  and  to  witness  the 
abuse  of  Federal  patronage  than  I.  For  three 
years  no  friend  of  mine  has  been  permitted  to 
hold  a  cross-roads  post-office,  or  even  to  circu- 
late the  public  documents  under  my  frank,  as  a 
general  thing,  in  my  own  Sta^e.  The  Senator 
states  that  I  have  made  an  assault  upon  the 
Democratic  party  because  I  said  the  Federal 
office-holders  in  that  State  did  not  belong  to  the 
party.  Sir,  I  am  not  the  only  one  that  has  said 
it.  The  Senator  said  he  supposed  the  party  in 
Illinois  was  divided.  They  did  pretend  to  be, 
and  the  Federal  office-holders  got  up  delegates 
to  Charleston ;  but  when  they  went  before  that 
convention,  that  body,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
expelled  these  office-holders.  It  was  the  Charles- 
ton convention  that  decided  that  the  Federal 
office-holders  in,  Illinois  did  not  belong  to  the 
Democratic  organization  ;  and  I  did  not  find  that 
Mississippi  dissented,  nor  did  Alabama,  nor  did 
South  Carolina.  No  man  from  any  one  State 
would  degrade  himself  so  much  as  to  recognize 
that  bogus  delegation  from  Illinois,  representing 
the"  Federal  office-holders,  as  belonging  to  the 
Democratic  organization.  I  think  the  action  of 
the  convention,  its  unanimous  action,  and  that, 
too,  before  Mississippi  had  retired,  was  pretty 
good  evidence  on  that  point. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Evidence  of  who  were  the  dele- 
gates ? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes ;  and  the  question  of  who 
the  delegates  were  depended  on  whether  they 
were  sent  by  the  party  or  not.  There  could  bo 
but  one  Democratic  party,  and  the  convention 
decided  who  that  party  was;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  those  who  were  rejected  had  acted  with  the 
Republicans  and  Abolitionists  for  the  last  three 
years  at  all  their  elections,  and  do  now.  A  man 
is  not  permitted  to  hold  office  in  Illinois,  under 
the  present  Fedei-al  administration,  who  votes 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

The  Senator  tells  us  that  he  has  declining  dis- 
trust of  all  platforms ;  that  he  begins  to  think 
they  are  not  of  much  account ;  that  we  should 
get  along  just  about  as  well  without  them  as 
with  them ;  that  he  depends  a  great  deal  mora 
on  the  man  than  on  the  platform ;  that  he  thinks 
he  would  trust  a  good  man  without  any  platform 
at  all.  If  that  is  the  case,  why  is  he  not  con- 
tent with  the  platform  as  it  is,  and  then  go  for 
a  good  man  ?  Why  break  up  the  party  on  the 
platform,  if  you  do  not  think  that  is  of  any 
consequence  ? 

Remember,  the  bolters  seceded  at  Charleston, 
not  on  the  candidate,  but  on  the  platform.   Were 
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they  afraid  that  they  could  not  get  a  good  man  ? 
I  have  no  doubt  the  friends  of  each  candidate 
thought  their  man  the  best.  Nearly  every 
southern  State  had  one;  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
most  of  them  were  very  good  men.  Several  of 
them  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  go  for, 
if  nominated.  Why,  then,  did  they  not  content 
themselves  with  the  platform,  and  only  qunrrel 
about  the  men  ?  If  the  platform  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  consequence,  why  press  that  question 
to  the  disruption  of  the  party  ?  Why  did  you 
not  tell  us  in  the  beginning  of  this  debate  that 
the  whole  fight  was  against  the  man,  and  not' 
upon  the  platform  ? 

Jlr.  DAVIS.   I  could  not  tell  you  so. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  You  tell  us  now  that  the  plat- 
form is  not  of  much  account. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  No,  I  did  not  say  that,  though  I 
said  to  the  Senator  what  my  opinion  was,  and 
how  it  alfected  me.  I  was  not  speaking  for 
others.     I  am  only  a  small  man. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  So  am  I.  We  are  both  very 
modest  in  our  pretensions.  I  am  not  speaking 
for  others  either ;  but  I  want  to  understand  this 
thing.  Do  you  mean  that  the  platform  is  of  no 
consequence,  provided  you  get  the  right  man, 
and  that  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  getting  a  good 
man  you  will  make  a  fight  on  the  platform  and 
break  things,  swear  by  the  platform,  say  that 
southern  honor,  southern  rights,  southern  dig- 
nity are  all  at  stake ;  that  you  care  not  about 
Tuen ;  and  at  the  same  time  say  to  yourselves, 
'•  \e  do  not  care  about  the  platform,  provided 
we  get  our  man ;  if  we  can  get  him  we  will  take 
him  on  any  platform ;  but  no  platform,  on  which 
anybody  else  can  be  elected,  will  suit  us,  unless 
we  get  our  man"?  Is  that  the  position?  Why, 
then,  are  these  resolutions  here  now?  If  they 
are  not  intended  to  operate  on  the  Baltimore 


convention,  for  what  purpose  are  they  presseJ 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  public  business?  The 
Senator  does  not  contend  that  there  is  any 
pressing  necessity  for  them;  he  does  not  pre- 
tend that  there  is  any  great  evil  to  be  redressed ; 
for,  when  asked  by  his  colleague  why  he  does 
not  bring  in  a  bill  to  carry  out  the  right  of  pro- 
tection, he  says  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  legislation ;  no  griev- 
ances to  be  remedied ;  no  evil  to  be  avoided ;  no 
action  is  necessary ;  and  yet  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  integrity  of  the  Democratic  party, 
is  to  be  threatened  by  abstract  resolutions,  when 
there  is  confessedly  no  necessity  for  action.  The 
people  will  ask  what  all  this  is  for :  what  it 
means  ;  why  it  is  so  important  to  have  a  vote  on 
an  abstract  resolution  when  it  is  admitted  there 
is  no  necessity  for  action ;  no  danger  to  the  Re- 
public ;  no  evil  to  be  redressed.  And  yet  all 
public  business  must  be  postponed  to  give  pri- 
ority to  it.  Why?  There  must  be  some  pur- 
pose. Why?  Because  it  will  not  do  to  have  a 
ricketty  platform  unless  you  get  your  man. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  shall  drop  this  sub- 
ject here.  I  am  sorry  to  have  been  forced  to 
occupy  so  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate ;  but 
the  Senate  will  bear  me  witness  that  I  have  not 
spoken,  in  the  last  two  years,  on  any  of  these 
topics,  -except  when  assailed,  and  then  only  in 
self-defence.  You  will  never  find  the  discussion 
renewed  here  again  by  me,  except  in  self-defence. 
I  have  studiously  avoided  attacking  any  man, 
because  I  did  not  mean  to  give  a  pretext  for 
renewing  the  assault  on  me;  and  the  world  shall 
understand  that  if  my  name  is  brought  into  this 
debate  again,  it  will  be  done  aggressively,  as  an 
assault  on  me;  and  if  I  occupy  any  more  tirae, 
it  will  be  only  in  self-defence. 
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